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YOUNG BEICHAN AND SUSIE PYE. 

An inspection of the first hundred lines of Robert 
of Gloucester's Life and Martyrdom of Thomas Beket, 
(edited for the Percy Stciety by W. H. Black, vol. 
xix,) will leave no doubt that the hero of this ancient 
and beautiful tale is veritably Gilbert Becket, father of 
the renowned Saint Thomas of Canterbury. Robert 
of Gloucester's story coincides in all essential par- 
ticulars with the traditionary legend, but Susie Pye 
is, unfortunately, spoken of in the chronicle by no 
other name than the daughter of the Saracen Prince 
Admiraud. 

We have thought it well to present the three best 
versions of so popular and interesting a ballad. The 
two which are given in the body of this wo'rk are 
Jamieson's, from Popular Ballads, ii. 117, and ii. 127. 
In the Appendix is Kinloch's, from Ancient Scottish 
Ballads, p. 260. Other printed copies are Lord 
Beichan, in Richardson's Borderer's Table Book, vii. 
20, communicated by J. H. Dixon, who has inserted 
the same in Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs, Percy 
Society, vol. xvii. p. 85 ; Lord Bateman, the common 
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2 YOUNG BEICHAN AND SUSIE PYE. 

English broadside (at p. 95 of the collection just 
cited) ; and Young Bondwell, published from Buchan's 
MS. in Scottish Traditionary Versions of Ancient 
Ballads, p. 1, (Pengr Soc. vol. xvii.) identical, we sup- 
pose, with the copy referred to by Motherwell in 
Scarce Ancient Ballads, Peterhead, 1819. There is a 
well-known burlesque of the ordinary English ballad, 
called TJie Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, with 
comical illustrations by Cruikshank. On this was 
founded a burlesque drama, produced some years agp 
at the Strand Theatre, London, with great applause. 

^* This ballad, and that which succeeds it in this col- 
lection, (both on the same subject,) are given from 
copies taken from Mrs. Brown's recitation, collated 
with two other copies procfred from Scotland, one in 
MS., ano^er very good one printed for the stalls ; a 
thirdfin the possession of the late Reverend Jonathan 
Boucher of Eps(»n, taken from recitation in the North 
of England ; and a fourth, about one third as long as 
the others, which the Editor picked off an old wall in 
Piccadilly." 

Jamieson's interpolatbns have been (knitted. 

• In London was young Beichan bom, 

He longed strange countries for to see ; 
But he was taen by a savage moor, 
Who handled him right cruellie ; 

For he viewed the fashions of that land ; s 

Their way of worship viewed he ; 

But to Mahound, or Termagant, 
Would Beichan never bend a knee. 
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So in every shoulder they Ve putten a bore ; 

In every bore they've putten a tree ; lo 

And they have made him trail the wine 

And spices on his fair bodie. 

They've casten him in a dungeon deep, 

Where he could neither hear nor see ; 

I 

For seven years they kept him there, is 

Till he for hunger's like to die. 

This Moor he had but ae daughter, 

Her name was called Susie Pye ; 

And every day as she took the air, 

Near Beichan's prison she passed by. 20 

■ 

O so it fell, upon a day 

She heard young Beichan sadly sing ; 
" My hounds they all go ma^rless ; 

My hawks they flee from tree to tree ; 
My younger brother will heir my land ; 2s 

Fair England again I'll never see ! " 

All night long no rest she got, 
Young Beichan's song for thinking on ; 

She's stown the keys from her father's head, 
And to the prison strong is gone. 30 

And she has open'd the prison doors, 

I wot she open'd two or three, 
ftre she could C9me young Beichan at, • 

He was locked up so curiousHe. 
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YOUNG BEICHAN AND SUSIE PYE. 

Bu^ when she came young Beichan before, 85 
Sore wonder'd he that may to see ; 

He took her for some fair captive ; — 
" Fair Lady, I pray, of what countrie ? " 

** O have ye any lands," she said, 

" Or castles in your own countrie, <o 

That ye could give to a lady fair, 

From prison strong to set you free ? " 

" Near London town I have a hall, 

"With other castles two or three ; 
I'll give them all to the lady fair « 

3?hat out of prison will set me free." 

" Give me the truth of your right hand^ 

The truth of, it give unto me. 
That for seven years ye'll no lady wed. 

Unless it be along with me." » 

" 1*11 give thee the truth of my right hand, 

The truth of it TU freely gie. 
That for seven years Til stay unwed, 

For the kindness thou dost show to me." 

And she has brib'd the proud warder ss 

Wi* mickle gold and white monie ; 

She's gotten the keys of the prison strong, 
And she has set young Beichan free. 
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She's gi'en him to eat the good spice-cake, 
She's gi'en him to drink the blood-red wine ; 

She's bidden him sometimes think on her, « 
That sae kindly freed him out of pine. 

She's broken a ring from her finger. 
And to Beichan half of it gave she : 

" Ke^ it, to mind you of that love « 

The lady bore that set you free. 

"And set your foot on good ship-board. 
And haste ye back to your own countrie ; 

And before that seven years have an end. 
Come back again, love, and marry me." w 

But long ere seven years had an end. 
She long'd full sore her love to see ; 

For ever a voice within her breast 

Said, "Beichan has broke his vow to thee." 

So she's set her foot on good ship-board, 75 

And tum'd her back on her own countrie. 

She sailed east, she sailed west, 
Till to fair England's shore she came ; 

Where a bonny shepherd she espied, 
Feeding his sheep upon the plain. 80 

" What news, what news, thou bonny shepherd ? 

What news hast thou to tell to me ? " 
* Such news I hear, ladie," he says, 

" The like was never in this countrie. 
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" There is a wedding in yonder hall, 86 

Has lasted these thirty days and three ; 

Young Beiohan will nof bed with his bride, 
For love of one that's yond the sea/* 

She's put her hand in her pocket, 

Gi'en him the gold and white monie ; » 

" Hae, take ye that, my bonny boy, • 

For the good news thou tell*st to me." 

When she came te young Beichan's gate, 

She tirled softly at the pin ; 
So ready was the proud porter ^as 

To open and let this lady in. 

• 

" Is this young Beichan's hall," she said, 

" Or is that noble lord within ? " 
" Yea, he's in the hall among them all. 

And this is the day o' his weddih." loo 



" And has he wed andther love ? 

And has he clean forgotten me ? " 
And, sighin', said that gay ladie, 

" I wish I were in my own countrie. 
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And she has taen her gay gold ring, m 

That with her love she brake so free ; 

Says, " Gie him that, ye proud porter, 
And bid the bridegroom speak to me." 
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When the poner came his lord before, 

He kneeled down low on his knee — ■ — no 

** What aileth thee, my proud porter, 
Thou art so full of courtesie ? " 

" I've been porter at your gates. 

It's thirty long years now and three ; 

But there stands a lady at them now, us 

The like o* her did I never see ; 

** For on every finger she has a ring, 
And on her mid finger she has three ; 

And as meickle gold aboon her brow 

As would buy an earldom to me." ub 

Its out then spak the bride's mother, 
Aye and an angry woman was shee ; 

" Ye might have excepted our bonny bride. 
And twa or three of our companie." 

" O hold your tongue, thou bride's mother ; m 

Of all your folly let me be ; 
She's ten times fairer nor the bride, 

And all that's in your compare. 



109-112. But wheD he came Lord Jockey before. 
He kneeled lowly on his knee : 
" What news, what news, thou Tommy Pots, 
Thou art so full of courtesie ? *' 

The Lovers' Quarrel, v. 188-186. 
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" She begs one sheav^ of yoiuTwhite bread, 
But and a cup of your red wine ; no 

And to remember the lady's love, 
That last relieved you out of pine." 

" O well-a-^ay ! " said Beichan then, 
" That I so soon have married thee ! 

For it can be none but Susie Pye, 125 

That sailed the sea for love of me." 

And quickly hied he down the stair ; 

Of fifteen steps he made but three ; 
He's ta'en his bonny love in his arms. 

And kist^ and kist her tenderlie. iio 

" O hae ye ta'en anither bride ? 

And hae ye quite forgotten me ? 
And hae ye quite forgotten her. 

That gave you life and libertie ? " 

She looked o'er her left shoulder, im 

To hide the tears stood in her e'e : 

" Now fare thee well, young Beichan," she says, 
" ril try to think no more on thee." 

• 

" O never, never, Susie Pye, 

For surely this can never be ; mo 

Nor ever shall I wed but her 

That's done and dree'd so much for me." 
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Then out and spak the forenoon bride, — 
" My lord, your love it changeth soon ; 
This morning I was made your bride, i« 

And another chose ere it be noon." 

■ 

" O hold thy tongue, thou forenoon bride ; 

Ye're ne'er a whit the worse for me ; 
And whan ye return to your own countrie, 

A double dower I'll send with thee." loo 

He's taen Susie Pye by the white hand, 
And gently led her up and down ; 

And ay as he kist he* red rosy lips, 
" Ye're welcome, jewel, to your own." 

He's taen her by the milk-white hand, iss 

And led her to yon fountain stane ; 

He's changed her name from Susie Pye, 
And he's call'd her his bonny love. Lady 
Jane. 
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Young Bekie was as brave a knight 

As ever saird the sea; 
And he*s doen him to ike court o' France, 

To serve for meat and fee. 

He hadna been in the court o' France » 

A twelvemonth nor sae lang, 
Till he fell in love wi* the king's daughter, 

And was thrown in prison Strang. 

The king he had but ae daughter, 

Burd Isbel was her name ; lo 

And she has to the prison gane, 

To hear the prisoner's mane. 



8. Court o' France, *' And first, here to omit the programe 
of him and his mother, named Rose, whom Polyd. Virgilias 
falsely nameth to be a Saracen, when indeed she came ont 
of the parts bordering neere to Normandy.^* Fox, Acts and 
Monuments^ cited by Motherwell, p. xvi. 
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t 

" O gin a lady wad borrow me, 

At her stirrup I wad rin ; 
Or gin a widow wad borrow me, w 

I wad swear to be her sen. 

" Or gin a virgin wad borrow me, 

I wad wed her wi* a ring 5 
rd gi'e her ha's, I'd gi'e her bowers, 

The bonny towers o* Linne." » 

O barefoot barefoot gaed she but, 

And barefoot cam she ben ; 
It wasna for want o' hose and shoon. 

Nor time to put them on ; 

But a' for fear that her father as 

Had heard l^er makin' din ; 
For she's stown the keys of the prison, 

And gane the dungeon within. 

And when she saw him, young Bekie, 

Wow, but her heart was sair ! so 

For the mice, but and the bald rattons. 
Had eaten his yellow hair. 

She's gotten him a shaver for his beard, 

A comber till his hair ; 
Five hundred pound in his pocket, « 

To spend, and nae to spare. 
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12 YOUNG BEKIE. 

• 

She's gi'en him a steed was good in need, 

And a saddle o' royal bane ; 
A leash o' hounds o' ae litter, 

And Hector called ane. «> 

Atween thir twa a vow was made, 

'Twas made full solemnlie, 
That or three years were come and gane, 

Weel married they should be. 

He hadna been in's ain countrie « 

A twelvemonth till an end. 
Till he's forced to marry a duke's daughter. 

Or than lose a' his land. 

" Ochon, alas ! " says young Bekie, 

" I kenna what to dee ; » 

For I canna win to Burd Isbel, 

And she canna come to me." 

O it fell out upon a day 

Burd Isbel fell asleep, 
And up it starts the Billy Blin, u 

And stood at her bed feet. 

" O waken, waken, Burd Isbel ; 

How can ye sleep so soun' ; 
When this is Bekie's wedding day, 

An^the marriage gaing on? « 
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"Ye do ye till your mither's bower, 

As fast as ye can gang ; 
And ye tak three o' your mother's marjs, 

To hand ye unthocht lang. 

" Ye dress yoursel i' the red scarlet, « 

And your marys in dainty green ; 

And ye put girdles about your middle 
Wad buy an earldome. 

" Syne ye gang down by yon sea-side. 

And down by yon sea-strand ; ^ 

And bonny wiH the HoUans boats 
Come rowin' till your hand. 

" Ye set your milk-white foot on board. 

Cry, * Hail ye, Domine ! ' 
And I will be the steerer o't, 75 

To row you o'er the sea." 

She's ta'en her till her.mither's bower, 

As fast as she could gang ; 
And she's ta'en twa o' her mither's marys, 

To baud her unthocht lang. « 

She's drest hersel i' the red scarlet. 

Her marys i* the dainty green ; 
And they've put girdles about their middle 

Would buy an earldome. 
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Aad they gaed down by yon searside, 

And down by yon sea-strand ; 

' ~ ^ aae bonny as tbe Hollans boats 

}me rowin' till their hand. 

set her milk-white foot on board, 
ied, " Hail ye, Domine 1 " 
the Billy Blin waa the Bteerer o't, 
) row her o'er the sea. 

a she cam to yonng Bekie's gBte, 
le heard the music play ; 
her mind misgae by a' she beard, 
lat 'twas his wedding day. 

i pitten her hand in her pocket, 

i'en the porter markis three ; 

e, take ye that, ye proud porter, 

id your master speake to me." i 

tian that he cam np the stair, 

e fell low down on his knee : 

lail'd the king, and he hail'd tbs qneen, 

ad he hail'd him, yonng B^ie. 

I hare been porter at your gates ' 

lis thirty years and three ; 
there are three ladies at them now, 
tieir like I did never see. 
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"There's ane o' them drest in red scarlet, 
And twa in daiBty green ; no 

And they hae girdles about their middles 
"Would buy an earidome." 

Then out and spak the bierdly bride, 

Was a' goud to the chin ; 
" Gin she be fine without," she says, us 

" We's be as fine within." 

Then up it starts him, young Bekie, 

And the tear was in his e'e : 
« ni lay my Hfe it's Burd Isbel, 

Come o'er the sea to me." ' 120 

O quickly ran he down the stair 'r 

And whan he saw 'twas she. 
He kindly took her in his arms, 

And kist her tenderlie. 

" O hae ye forgotten now, young Bekie, 125 

The vow ye made to me. 
When I took you out of prison Strang, 

When ye was condemned to die ? 

" I gae you a steed was good in need, 

And a saddle o' royal bane ; lao 

A leash o' hounds 0' ae litter ; 
And Hector called ane." 
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It was weel kent what the lady said, 

That it was nae a lie ; 
For at the first word the lady spak, us 

The hound fell at her knee. 

" Tak hame, tak hame your daughter dear ; 

A blessing gang her wi* ; 
For I maun marry my Burd Isbel, 

That's come o'er the sea to me." no 

" Is this the custome o' your house, 

Or the fashion o' your land, 
. To marry a maid in a May morning, 

Send her back a maid at e*en ? " 



HYND HORN. 

Those metrical romances, which in the chivalrous 
ages, constituted the most refined pastime of a rude 
nobility, are known in many cases to have been 
adapted for the ^nter^nment of humbler hearers, by 
abridgment in the form of ballads. Such was the 
case with the ancient gest of King Horn. Preserved 
in several MSS., both French and English, in some- 
thing of its original proportions, an epitome of it has 
also descended to us through the mouths of the people. 

An imperfect copy of the following piece was in- 
serted by Cromek in his Select Scottish Songsy (Lon- 
don, 1810, vol. ii. p. 204-210.) Better editions have 
since been furnished by Kinloch, Ancient Scottish 
Ballads, p. 138 ; Motherwell, Minstrelsy, p. 95 ; and 
Buchan, Ballads of the North of Scotland, ii. 268. Of 
these, we reprint the last two. 

All the poems relating to Horn, in French and 
English, including the Scottish ballads above men- 
tioned, are collected by Michel in a beautiful volume 
of the Bannatyne Club, Horn et Rimenhild, Paris, 
1845. 
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From Motherwell's MinstreUyy p. 85. 

Near Edinburgh was a young child born, 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

And his name it was called Young Hynd Horn, 
And the hirk and the brume blooms bonnie. 

Seven lang years he served the King, « 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 

And it's a' for the sake of his dochter Jean, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 

• 

The King an angry man was he, 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; lo 

He sent young Hynd Horn to the sea, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie, 

"01 never saw my love before, 
With a hey lillelu and a how l^ Ian ; 

Till I saw her thro* an augre bore, is 

And tie birk and the brume blooms bonnie, 

"And she gave to me a gay gold ring, 
With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 

With three shining diamonds set therein. 

And the birk and the h^ume blooms bonnie, » 
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" And I gave to her a silver wand, 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

With three singing laverocks set thereon, 
And the hirk and the brume blooms bonnie. 

" What if those diamonds lose their hue, 25 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 

Just when my love begins for to rew. 

And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie ? *' 

" For when youi* ring turns pale and wan. 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; so 

Then I'm in love with another man. 

And the birk and the brume Uooms bonnie" 

He's left the land, and he'sigone to the sea, 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

And he's stayed there seven years and a day, ss 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 

Seven lang years he has been on the sea. 
With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 

And Hynd Horn has looked how his ring may be, 
And the hirk and the brume hhoms bonnie, « 

But when he looked this ring upon. 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

The shining diamonds were both pale and wan, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 
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the ring it was both black and blue, « 

With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

And she's either dead, or she's married, 
And the birh and the hrum^ blooms bonnie. 

He's left the seas, and he's come to the land. 
With a hey liUelu and a how h Ian ; » 

And the first he met was an auld beggar man, 
And the hirk and the brume biooms bonnie. 

" What news, what news, my silly auld man ? 

With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 
For it's seven years since I have seen land, u 

And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 

" What news, what nei^s, thou auld beggar man ? 

With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 
What news, what news, by sea or land ? 

And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie,** » 

" No news at all," said the auld beggar man. 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

" But there is a wedding in the King's hall. 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 

" There is a King's dochter in the West, « 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 

And she has been married thir nine nights past, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 
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" Into the bride-bed she winna gang, 

With a hey liUelu and a how h Ian ; ro 

Till she hears tell of her ain Hynd Horn, 

And the hirh and the briime blooms bonnieJ' 

" Wilt thou give to me thy begging coat ? 

With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 
And m give to thee my scarlet cloak, w 

And the hirh and the hmme blooms honnie. 

*■ 

"Wilt thou give to me thy begging staff? 

With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 
And I'll give to thee my good gray steed, 

And the hirh and the brume, blooms bonnieJ' » 

The auld beggar man cast off his coat. 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

And he's ta'en up the scarlet cloak, 

And the birh and the brume blooms bonnie. 

The auld beggar man threw down Jiis staff, 85 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

And he has mounted the good gray steed, 
And the birh and the brume blooms bonnie. 

The auld beggar man was bound for the mill. 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; w 

But young Hynd Horn for the King's hall. 
And the birh and the brume blooms bonnie. 
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The auld beggar man was bound for to ride, 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

But young Hynd Horn was bound for the bride, m 
And the birk and the brume Uooms honnie. 

When he came to the King's gate, 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

He asked a drink for young Hynd Horn's sake. 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. loo 

These news unto the bonnie bride came. 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

That at the yett there stands an auld man, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie, 

" There stands an auld man at the King's gate, 105 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

He asketh a drink for young Hynd Horn's sake, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 

" I'll go through nine fires so hot. 

With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; na 

But I'll give him a drink for young Hynd Horn's 
sake, 

And the birk and the brums Uooms bonnie,^* 

She went to the gate where the auld man did 
stand. 
With a hey liUelu and a how h Ian ; 
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And she gave him a drink out of her own hand, iw 
And the Jnrk and the brume blooms bonme. 

She gave him a cup out of her own hand, 
With a hey liUelu and a how lo Ian ; 

He drunk out the drink, and dropt in the ring, 
And the birk und the brums blooms bonnie. i* 



" Got thou it by sea, or got thou it by land ? 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 
Or got thou it off a dead man's hand ? 

And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 



%y 



" I got it not by sea, but I got it by land, 125 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 

For I got it out of t^ne own hand, 

And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie,^* 

** I'll cast off my gowns of brown. 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; lao 

And 111 follow thee from town to town. 

And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie. 



" I'll cast off my gowns of red. 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 

And along with thee I'll beg my bread. 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie,'* 



" Thou need not cast off thy gowns of brown, 
With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian ; 



111 
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For I can make thee lady of many a town, 
And the hirk and the brume blooms bonme. i^o 

" Thou need not cast off thy gowns of red, 
With a hey Ullelu and a how lo Ian ; 

For I can maintain thee with both wine and bread, 
And the birk and the brume blooms bonnie.^' 

The bridegroom thought he had the bonnie bride 
wed, 145 

With a hey Ullelu and a how lo Ian ; 
But young Hynd Horn took the bride to the bed. 
And the. birk and the brume blooms bonnie, . 



HTND HORN. 

From Bnohan'a Balladt of lU JVorA of Scotland, ii. 2( 

* Htnd Horn fiur, and Hynd Horn free, 
O where were jou bom, in what countrie ? 
" In gude greeuwood, there I was bom, 
And all my forbears me befom. 

" O seven years I served the king, 
And as for wages, I never gat nane ; 
But ae sight o' his ae daughter. 
And that was thro' an augre bore. 

" My love gae me a siller wand, 
Twas to rule ower a' Scotland ; 
And she gae me a gay gowd ring. 
The virtue o't was above a' thing." 

"As tang's this ring it keeps the hue. 
Tell know I am a lover true ; 
But when the ring turns pale and wan. 
Tell know I love another man." 
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He hoist up sails, and awa' sail'd he, 

And sail'd into a far countrie ; 

And when he look'd upon his ring, 

He knew she loved another man. so 

H/3 hoist up sails and home came he, 
Home unto his ain countrie ; 
The first l^e met on his own land, 
It chanc'd to be a beggar man. 

" What news, what news, my gude auld man ? 26 
What news, what news, hae ye to me ? " 
" Nae news, nae news," said the auld man, 
" The mom's our queen's wedding day." 

" Will ye lend me your begging weed. 

And I'll lend you my riding steed ? " » 

" My begging weed will ill suit thee. 

And your riding steed will ill suit me." 

But part be right, and part be wrang, 

Frae the beggar man the cloak he wan ; 

" Auld man, come tell to me your leed, 35 

What news ye gie when ye beg your bread." 

" As ye walk up unto the hill. 

Your pike staff ye lend ye till ; 

But whan ye come near by the jett, 

Straight to them ye will upstep. « 
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^ Take nane frae Peter, nor frae Paul, 
Nane frae high or low o' them all ; 
And frae them all ye will take nane, 
Until it comes frae the bride's ain hand." 

He took nane frae Peter, nor frae Paul, a 

Nane frae the high nor low o' them all ; 
And frae them all he would take nane, 
Until it came frae the bride's ain hand. 

The bride came tripping down the stair. 
The combs o' red gowd in her hair ; eo 

A cup o* red wine in her hand, 
•And that she gae to the beggar man. 

Out o' the cup he drank the wine, 

And into the cup he dropt the ring ; 

" O got ye*t by sea, or got ye't by land, ss 

Or got ye't on a drown'd man's hand ?" 

" I got it not by sea, nor got it by land. 

Nor got I it on a drown'd man's hand ; 

But I got it at my wooing gay. 

And I'll gie't you on your wedding day." eo 

" I'll take the red gowd frae my head. 
And follow you, and beg my bread ; 
I'll take the red gowd frae my hair. 
And follow you for evermair." 
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Atween thB kitchen and the ha', es 

He loot his cloutie cloak down fa'; 
And wi' red gowd shone ower them a', 
And frae the bridegroom the bride he sta'. 



KATHARINE JAKFARIE. 



A 8T0KY similM* to this occurs in various forms both 
in Scotland and the Scandinavian kingdoms. Scott 
inserted the ballad in his first edition under the title 
of The Laird of Laminton ; the present copy is an 
improved one obtained by him from several recitations. 
{Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, iii. 122.) Other 
versions are Motherwell's, printed with this, Maid- 
menfs, in his North Countrie Garland, p. 34, {Catha- 
rine Jaffery), and Buchan's, in his Gleanings, p. 74, 
{Loch-in-var.) Sweet William, in Motherwell's col- 
lection, (see Appendix,) is still another variety. 

Jamieson has translated one of the corresponding 
Danish Ballads, in Illustrations of Northern Antiqui- 
ties. We give this also in the Appendix. 

It need hardly be remarked that the spirited ballad 
c^ Lochinvar in Marmion is founded on this ancient 
legend. 

There was a may, and a weel-far'd may, 

Lived high up in yon glen : 
Her name was Katharine Janfarie, 

She was courted by mony men. 
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Up then came Lord Lauderdale, » 

Up frae the Lawland Border ; 
And he has come to court this may, 

A' mounted in good order. 

He told na her father, he told na her mother, 
And he told na ane o' her km ; lo 

But he whisper'd the bonnie lassie hersell, 
And has her favour won. 

4 

But out then cam Lord Lochinvar, 

Out frae the English Border, 
All for to court this bonny may, u 

Weel mounted, and in order. 

He told her father, he told her mother. 

And a' the lave o' her kin ; 
But he told na the bonnie may hersell. 

Till on her wedding e'en. ao 

She sent to the Lord o' Lauderdale, 

Gin he wad come and see ; 
And he has sent word back again, 

Weel answer'd she suld be. 

And he has sent a messenger, 25 

Right quickly througli the land. 
And raised mony an armed man 

To be at his command. 
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The bride looked out at a high window, 

Beheld baith dale and down, ao 

And she was aware of her first true love, 
With riders mony a one. 

She scoffed him, and scorned him. 

Upon her wedding day ; 
And said — it was the fairy* court, 85 

To see him in array ! 

" O come ye here to fight, young lord, 

Or come ye here to play. 
Or come ye here to drink good wine 

Upon the wedding day ? '* «) 

" I come na here to fight," he said, 

" I come na here to play; 
ni but lead a dance wi' the bonny bride, 
• And mount, and go my way." 

It is a glass of the blood-red wine *5 

Was filled up them between, 
And aye she drank to Lauderdale, 

Wha her true love had been. 

He's ta'en her by the milk-white hand, 

And by the grass-green sleeve ; m 

He's mounted her hie behind himsell, * 
At her kinsmen speir'd na leave. 
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" Now take your bride, Lord Lochiuvar, 

Now take her, if you may I 
But if you take your bride again, « 

We'U caU it but foul play*" 

There were four-and-twenty bonnie boys, 

A* clad in the Johnstone grey ; 
They said they would take the bride again, 

By the strong hand, if they may. eu 

Some o' them were right willing men. 

But they were na willing a' ; 
And four-and-twenty Leader lads 

Bid them mount and ride awa'. / 

Then whingers flew frae gentles' sides, « 

And swords flew frae the shea's. 
And red and rosy was the blood 

Ran down the lily braes. 

The blood ran down by Caddon bank. 

And down by Caddon brae ; to 

And, sighing, said the bonnie bride, 
" wae's me for foul play ! " 

My blessing on your heart, sweet thing, 

Wae to your wilfu' will ! 
There's mony a gallant gentleman j* 

Whae's bluid ye have garr'd to spill. 
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Now a' you lords of fair England, 

And that dwell by the English Border, 

Come never here to seek a wife. 

For fear of sic disorder. 8o 

They'll haik ye up, and settle ye bye, 

Till on your wedding day, 
Then gie ye frogs instead of fish, 

And play ye foul foul play. 
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CATHERINE JOHNSTONE. 

Obtained from recitation, in the West of Scot- 
land. Motherwell's Minstrelsy, p. 225. 

There was a lass, as I heard say, 

Liv'd low doun in a glen ; 
Her name was Catherine Johnstone, 

Wed known to manj men. 

Doun came the laird o' Lamington, 5 

Doun from the South Countrie 5 

And he is for this bonnio laas, 
Her bridegroom for to be. 

He's ask'd her father and mother, 

The chief of a' her kio ; 10 

And thoi he ask'd the bonnie lass, 
And did her favour win. 

DdUm came an English gentleman, 
Doun from the English border ; 

He is for this bonnie lass, '* 

To keep his house in order. 
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H« ask'd her father and motlker, 

As I do hear them say ; 
But be Dever aak'd the laae hecsell, 

Till on her wedding day. 

But she has wrote a long letter, 
And sealed it with her hand ; 

And sent it to Lord liamington. 
To let him understand. 

The first line o' the letter he read, 
He was baith glad and fain ; 

But or he read the letlor o'er, 
He was baith pale and wan. 

Then he has sent a messenger, 
And out ^irough all his land ; 

And four-anJ-twenty armed men 
Was all at his command. 

But he has left his merry men all, 

Left them on the lee ; 
And he's awa to the wedding house. 

To see whpl he could see. 

But whep he ntciae to the weddigg house 

Aa I do understand, 
There were four-and-tweoty belted knigj 

Sat at a table round. 
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They rose all to honour him, 

For he was of high renown ; 
They rose all for to welcome him, 

And hade him to sit down. 

O meikle was the good red wine « 

In silver cups did flow ; 
But aye she drank to Lamington, 

For with him would she go. 

O meikle was the good red wine 

In silver cups gaed round ; w 

At length they hegan to whisper words. 
None could them understand. 

" O came ye here for sport, young man, 

Or came ye here for play ? 
Or came ye for our honnie bride, « 

On this her wedding day ? " 

" I came not here for sport," he said, 

" Neither did I for play ; 
But for one word o' your bonnie bride, 

ril mount and go away." w 

They set her maids behind her. 
To hear what they would say ; 

But the first question he ask'd at her 
Was always answered nay ; 

The next question he ask'd at her es 

"Was, "Mount and come away?" 



CATHERINE 

It'a Up the Co'udea baok, 

And doun the Couden brae ; 
And aye she made the trumpet sound, 
It's a weel won play. 

meikle was the blood was shed 

Upon- the Couden brae; 
And aye she made the trumpet sound, 

It's a' fiiir play. 

Come, a' ye English gentlemen. 

That is of England bom. 
Come na douD to Scotland, 

For fear ye get the scorn. 

They'll feed ye up wi' flattering words, 

And that's foul play ; 
And they'll dress you frogs instead of fi 

Just on your wedding day. 
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BONNY BABY LIVINGSTON. 



Jamieson's Popular Ballads^ li. 135, from Mrs. 
Brown's recitation. Barbara Livingston^ a akorter 
piece, with a different catastrophe, is given in the 
Appendix, from Motherwell's colleetion. 



O BONNT Bftby Livingstone 

Gaed out to view the hay ; 
And by it cam him Glenlyon, 

Staw bonny Baby away. 

And first Ws taen her silken coat, s 

And neist her satten gown ; 
Syne row*d her. in his tartan plaid, 

And happ'd her round and roun.* 

He*s mounted her upon a steed, 

And roundly rade away ; ic 

And ne'er loot her look back again 

The lee-lang simmer day. 
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He's carried her o'er yon hich hich hill, 

IntiU a Highlmid glen, 
And there he met hk brother John is 

Wi' twenty armed men. 

And there were cows, and there were ewes, 

And there were kids sae fair; 
But sad and wae was bonny Baby, 

Her heart was fti' o' care. 20 

He's taen her in his arms twa. 

And kist her cheek and chin ; 
'^ I wad gi'e a' my flocks and herds, 

Ae smile frae thee to win." 

" A smile frae me ye^se never win ; as 

ril ne'er look kind on thee ; 
Ye've stown me awa frae a' my kin, 

Frae a' that's dear to me. 

" Dundee, kind sir, Dundee, kind sir, 

Tak me to bonny Dundee ; ao 

For ye sail ne'er my favour win 
Till it ance malr I see." 

" Dundee, Baby ! Dundee, Baby ! 

Dundee ye ne'er shall see ; 
But I will carry you to Glenlyon, » 

Whore you my biido shall be. 



" Or will ye stay at Achingonr, 
And eat sweet milk and cheese ; 

Or gang m' me to GlenlyoD, 
And there we'll live at oor ease ? " 

" I wimia stay at Aclimgoiir ; 

I care neither for milk nor cheese ; 
Nor gang wi' thee to Glenlyan ; 

For there M ne'er find ease." 

Then out it spak his brother John ; 

" If I were in your place, 
I'd send that lady hame again. 

For a' her bonny face. 

" Commend me to the lass that's kind, 
Though nae sae gently bom ; 

And, ^n her heart I coudna vrin, 
To talte her hand Fd soom." 

" baud your tongue, my brotl^r John ; 

Ye wisna what ya say ; 
For I hae lued that bonny face 

This mony a year oAd day> 

" I've lued her lang, and lued her weel, 

But her love I ne'er could win ; 
And what I canna fairly gain, 
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T^an tliey cam to Glenlyon castle, 

They lighted at the yett ; 
And out they cam, his three sisters, 

Their brother for to greet. 

And they have taen her, bonny Baby, 65 

And led her o'er the green ; 
And ilka lady spak a word, 

But bonny Baby spake nane. 

Xhen out it spak her, bo;iny Jane, 

The youngest o' the three : ^o 

" lady, why look ye sae sad ? 

Come tell your grief to die." 

" O wharefore ^should I tell my grief, 

Since lax I c%nna find ? 
I'm far frae a' my kin and friends, * 75 

And my love I left behind. 



*' But had I paper, pen, and ink, 

' Afore that it were day, 
I yet might get a letter wrate, 
And sent to Johnie Hay. 



" And gin I had a bonny boy. 

To help me in my need, 
That he might rin to bonny Dundee, 

And come again wi' spe^d 1 " 



80 
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And they hae gotten a bonny boy 85 

Their errand for to gang ; 
And bade him run to Bonny Dunde^ 

And nae to tarry lang. * 

The boy he ran o'er muir and dale, • 

As fast as he coald flee ; ^ » 

And e'er the sun was twa hoom hight, 
The boy was at Dundee. 

Whan Johnie lookit the letter on, 

A hearty laugh leuch he ; 
But ere he read it till aa end, » 

The tear blinded his e*e. 

'* wha is this, or wha is that, • 

Has stown nly love frae nje ? 
Although he were my ae brither. 

An ill dead sail he die. loo 

" Gae, saddle to me the black," Jie says ; ' 

" Grae, saddle to me the brown ; 
Gae, saddle to me the swiftest steed, 

That ever rade frae the town." 

He's call'd upon his merry men a', i^ ' 

To follow him to the glen ; 
And he's vow'd he'd neither eat nor sleep 

Till h^ got his love again. 



» 
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He's mounted him on a milkrwhite steed, 
And fast he rade awaj ; uo 

And he's come to Gleolyon's yett, 
Aboat the dose o' daj. « 

As Baby at her window stood, 
And the west^wiad safl did blaw, 

She heard her Johnie'ff weU^kent voice 115 

Aneath the eaatle wa'. 

"0 Baby, haste, the window' loup; 

rU kep you in my *arm ; ' 
My merry men a' are at the yett 

To rescue yoo frae harm." • 120 

She to the window fix'd her sheets," 

And slipped safely down ; 
And Johnie oatched her in his arms, 

Ne'er loot her iouib the groun'. 

Glenlyon and his brother John ' 125 

Were birling in the ha'. 
When they heard Johiiie's bridle ring 

As fast he rade awa'. 

" Rise, Jock ; gang out and meet the priest ; 

I hear his bridle ring ; ^ 130 

My Baby now shall be ray wife, 

Before the laverock sing." 
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" brother, this is nae (he priest ; 

I fear he'll come o'er late ; 
For armed men wi' shining brands 135 

Stand at the castle yett." 

" Haste, Donald, Duncan, Dugald, Hugh, 
Haste, tak your sword and speai* \ 

We'll gar these traytors rue the hour 

That e'er they ventured here." 140 

The Highlandmen drew their claymores, 

And gae a warlike shout ; 
But Johnie*s merry men kept the yett, 

Nae ane durst venture out. 

The lovers rade the lee-lang night, 145 

And safe got on their way ; 
And Bonny Baby Livingstone 

Has gotten Johny Hay. 

" Awa, Glenlyon ! fy for shame ! 

Gae hide you in some den ; lao 

You've latten your bride be stown frae you. 

For a' your armed men." 



THE BEOOM OF COWDENKNOWS. 



JUinslrdsy of the Scottish Border, iii. 37. For other 
Teraons, see Bonny Maj/, Herd's Scottish Songs, i. 159, 
and Johnson's Mvseum, p. 113; Broom o' the Coivden- 
knoines, Bncban, i. 172 ; Laird of Ochiltree, Einloch, 
160 ; Laird of Lochnie, Enloch, 167. 



THE broom, and the bonnj bonny broom, 
And the broom of the Cowdenknows 1 

And aye sae sweet as the lassie sang, 
I' the bought, milking the ewea. 

The hills were high on ilka side, 
An' the bought i' the lirk o' the hill, 

And aye, as she sang, her voice it rang, 
Oot o'er the head o' yon hill. 

There was a troup o' gentlemen 

Came riding raerrilie by, 
And one of them has rode out o' the way, 

To the bought to the bonny may. 
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" Weel may ye save an' see, bonny lass, 
An' weel may ye save an' see."— 

" An' sae wi' you, ye weel-brtd knight, m 

And what's your will wi' me ? " — 

" The night is misty and mirk, ftiir may. 

And I have ridden ^ray. 
And will you be so kind, fair may, 

As come out "and point my way ? " — ao 

" Ride out, ride out, ye ramp rider ! 

Y6ur steed's baith stout and Strang ; 
For out of the bought I dare na come, 

For fear 'at ye do me wrang.'* — 

" O wimia ye pity me, bonny lass, 25 

O winna ye pity me ? 
An' winnft ye pity my poor steed. 

Stands trembling M,jon. tree ? "-** 

" I wadna pity yoifl* poor steed. 

Though it were tied to a ibom ; so 

For if ye wad gain my love the nighty 

Ye wad slighit me ere thd mom. 

** For I ken you by your weel-busket hat, 

And your merrie twinkling ee. 
That ye're the Laird o' the Oakland hills, ss 

An' ye may weel seem for to be." — 
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" But I am not the Laird o' the Oakland hills, 

Ye're far mista*en o* me ; 
But I*m ane o* the men about his bouse, 

An* right aft in his companie." — 40 

He's ta*en her by the middle juap. 

And by the grass-green sleeve ; 
He's lifted her over the fauld-dyke, 

And speer'd at her sma' leave. 

he's ta'en out a purse o' gowd, « 

And streek'd her yellow hair ; 
" Now, take ye that, my bonny may, 

Of me till you. hear mair."— 

O he's leapt on his berry-brown steed, 

An' soon he's o*erta'en his men ; « 

And ane and a' cried out to him, 
" O master, ye've tarry'd lang I " — 

"01 hae been east, and I hae been west, 
An' I hae been far o'er the knowes. 

But the bonniest lass that ever I saw 55 

Is i' the bought, milking the ewes." — 

She set the cog upon her head. 

An' she's gane singing hame ; 
" O where hae ye been, my ae daughter ? 

Ye hae na been your lane." — eo 
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" naebody was wi' me, father, 

naebody has been wi' me ; 
The night is misty and mirk, father, 

Yee may gang to the door and see. 

" But wae be to your ewe-herd, father, 65 

And an ill deed may he die ; 
He bug the bought at the back o' the knowe, 

And a tod has frighted me. 

" There came a tod to the bought door, 

The like I never saw ; to 

And ere he had ta'en the lamb he did^ 

1 had lourd he had ta'en them a'.** — 

O whan fifteen wepks was come and gane, 

Fifteen weeks and three, 
Tha^ lassie began to look thin and pale, 7s 

An* to long for his merry-twinkling ee. 

It fell on a day, on a het simmer day. 
She was ca*ing out her father's kye. 

Bye came a troop o' gentlemen, 

A' merriUe riding bye. » 

"Weel may ye save an' see, bonny may, 

Weel may ye save and see ! 
Weel I wat, ye be a very bonny may. 

But whae's aught that babe fQ are wi' ? " — 
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Never a word could that lassie say, » 

For never a ane could she blame, 

An' never a word could the lassie say. 
But " I have a gudeman at hame."- — 

" Ye lied, ye lied, my very bonny may, 

Sae loud as I hear you lie ; so 

For dinna ye mind that misty night 
I was i' the bought wi' thee ? 

" I ken you by your middle sae jimp, 

An' your merry-twinkling ee. 
That ye're the bonny lass i' the Cowdenknow, 

An' ye may weel seem for to be." — m 

Then he's leapt off his berry-brown steed, 

An' he's set that fair may on — 
" Ca' out your kye, gude father, yoursell. 

For she's never ca' them out again. loo 

^ I am the Laird of the Oakland hills, 

I hae thirty plows and three ; 
An' I hae gotten the bonniest lass 

That's in a' the south countrie." 
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JOHNIE SCOT. 



The edition of this ballad here printed was pre- 
pared by Motherwell from three copies obtained fix>m 
recitation, (Minstrelsy, p. 204.) Other versions have 
been published in Kinloch's Ancient Scottish Ballads, 
p. 78, Buchan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, i. 
248, and his Gleanings, p. 122. The proper names 
which occur in the course of the piece vary consider- 
ably in the different copies. In two of Motherwell's, 
the hero's designation was Johnie Scot, in a third, 
Johnie M'Nauchton. In one of Buchan's he is styled 
Love Joiin, in the other, Lang Johnny Moir. In 
Kinloch's copy, " Buneftan is his name," and he is 
also called "Jack that little Scot," which seems to 
have been the title of the ballad in an unpublished 
collection quoted by Bitson in his Dissertation on 
Scottish Song, p. Ixxxi. In like manner, for the King 
of Aulsberry, (v. Ill,) we have the various readifags, 
Duke of Marlborough, Duke of Mulberry, Duke of 
York, and Duke of Winesberrie, and in the follow- 
ing verse, James the Scottish King, for the King of 
Spain. 




JOH^IE SCOT. ^ 51^ 

The flowing passage/ illusUjative of the feat of 
arms accomplished hy Jol^e Scot, was pointed out 
to Motherwell by Mr. Sharpe : — James Macgillj of Lin- 
dores, having killed Sir Kobert Balfour, of Demniln, 
in a duel, " immediately went up to London in order 
to procure his pardon, which, it seem^ the E^ng 
(Charles the Second) offered to grant him, upon con- 
dition of his fighting an Italian gladiator, or bravo, or, 
as he was called, a bully, which, it is said, none could 
be foilfed to 4p. JLccordingly, a large stage was 
erecteA for tke exhibition before the King and court. 
Sir James, it h sa^d, stood on the defensive till the 
bully had S()ent himself a little ; being a taller man 
than Sir James, in his mighty gasconading and brava- 
doing, he actually leapt ov«r the knight as if he would 
swallow him alive ; but, in attempting to do this a 
tecond tame. Sir James ran his sword up, through him, 
and then called out, * I have fitted hii^ l^t them 
roast him who will* This nof: only |)rocured . his 
pardon, but he was also knighted on the spot/* — 
Small's Account of Roman Antiquities recently discov- 
ered in Fife J p. 217.. 

From Buchan's Lang Johnny Moir, printed in the 
Appendix, it will be seen that the tjl^ of Little Scot 
is not to be taten literally, but that the doughty" 
champion was a man of huge stature. 



O JoHNiE Scot *s to the hunting gane, 

Unto the woods sae wild ; 
And Earl Percy's ae daughter 

To him goes big wi' child. 



JOHNIE SOOT. 

O word 13 to the kifchen gane, ) 

And word is to the ha', 
And word i» to the highest towers, 

Among the oohles a'. 

" If she be wi' child," her &ther said, 
" Ab woe forbid it be ! w 

ril put her into a prison Strang, 
And try the veritie." 

" But if she be wi' child," her mother said, 

" As wOe forbid it be 1 
m put her infill a duugeon dark, u 

And hunger her till she die." 

Johnie 's called his waiting man, 

His name Was Gi«rnianie : 
"It 's thou must to fair England gae. 

Bring me that gay ladle. » 

" And here it b a silken sark. 
Her ain hand sewed the sleeve ; 

Bid her come to the merry green wood. 
To Johnie her tme love." 

He rode till he came to Earl Percy's gate, " 

He tirled at the pin: 
" wha is there ? " stud the proud porter ; 
" But I dauma let thee in." 



JOHNIE SCOT. 5. 

It's hf rode up, and he rode dowD, 

He rode the castle about, i 

Until he spied a fair ladie 
At a window looking out 

" Here ie a silken sark," he said, 
" Thy ain hand sewed the sleeve ; 

And je must gae to the merry green woods, ; 
To Johnie Scot thy love." 

" The castle it is high, my boy, 

And walled round about ; 
My feet are in the fetters strong. 

And how can I getout ? < 

" My garters are o' the gucle black iron, 

And but they be cold ; 
My breast-plate's o' the sturdy steel, 

Instead of beaten gold. 

"But bad I paper, pen, and ink, i 

Wi' candle at my command, 
It's I would write a lang letter 

To John in fair Scotland." 

Then she hfis written a braid letter, 

And sealed it wi' her hand, i 

And sent it to the merry green wood, 
Wi' her own boy at command. 



the letter Johoie j«ad, 

laach leucb he ; 

read ae line but twa, h 

[ears did blind his ec. 

England go, 

: betide, 

line own fair ladie^ 

by my side." ' « 

ak Johnie'a auld millfer, 

England, Johnie, 
reweel o' thee." 

tk his father then, n 

well in time : 

lir England go, 
'er come hame." 

k his uncle then, 
bitlerlie : « 

of my good Bfe-guards • 
a companie." 

1 all[ on saddle set, 
melf' to behold t 

ng owre Johnie'a neck shlned 
I o' yellow gold. « 



JOHNIE SCOT. 55 

When they were all marching away, 

Most pleasant for to see, 
There was not so much as a married man 

In Johnie's companie. so 

Johnie Scot himsell was the foremost man 

In the company that did ride ; 
His uncle was the second man, 

Wi' his rapier by his side. 

The first gude town that Johnie came to, 85 

He made the bells be rung ; 
And when he rode the town all owre. 

He made the psalms be sung. 

The next gude town that Johnie came to, 
He made the drums beat round ; » 

And the third gude town that he came to. 
He made the trumpets sound. 

Till King Henry and all his merry men 
A-marvelled at the sound. 

And when they came to Earl Percy's yates, as 

They rode them round about ; 
And who ^w he but his own true love 

At a window looking out ? 

" O the doors are bolted with iron and steel. 
So are the windows about ; loo 



:^>« 



56 JOHNIE SCOT. 

And my feet they are in fetters strong ; 
And how can I get out ? 

. " My garters they are of the lead, 
And O but they be cold ; 
My breast-plate's of the hard, hard steel, los 
Instead of beaten gold." 

But when they came to Earl Percy's yett, 

They tirled at the pin ; 
None was so ready as Earl Percy himsell 

To open and let them in. uo 

" Art thou the King of Aulsberry, 
Or art thou the King of Spain ? 

Or art thou one of our gay Scots lords, 
M'Nachton be thy name ?" 

" I'm not the Bang of Aulsberry, us 

Nor yet the King of Spain ; 
But am one of our gay Scots lords, 

Johnie Scot I am called by name." 

• 

When Johnie came before the king. 

He fell low down on his knee : lao 

" If Johnie Scot be thy name," he said, 
" As I trew weel it be. 

Then the brawest lady in a' my court 
Gaes big wi' child to thee." 



JOHHIE SCOT. 57 

" If ahe be with child," fair Johnie stud, im 

" As I trew weel she be, 
I'll make it heir owre a' my land, 

And her my gay ladie." 

'"But if she be wi' child," her father aaid, 
" As I trew weel she be, isn 

To-morrow again eight o'clock. 
High haaged thou sbalt be." 

Out and spoke Johnie's nnele then, 

And he spak bitterlie : 
" Before that we see fair Johnie hanged, un 

Well a' fight till we die." 

" But is there ever ao Italian about your court, 

That will fight duels three ? 
For before that I be hanged," Johnie said, 

" On the Italian's sword I'll die." no 

" Say on, say on," said then the king, 

" It is weel spoken of thee ; 
For there is an Italian in my court 

Shall fight you three by three." 

O some iB lo the good green wood, us 

And some is to the plain, 

18T, 14D, 118, TaillaDt. 
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68 JOHNIE SCOT. 

The queen with all her ladies fair, 
The king with his merr;f1nen, 

Either to see fair Johnie flee, 
Or else to see him slai^ ibo 

They fought on, and Johnie fought on, 

Wr swords o' teAper'd steel. 
Until the draps o' red, red blood 

Ran trinkling down the field. 

They fought on, and Johnie fought on, i« 

They fought right maniuUie ; 
Till they left not alive, in a' the king's court, 

A man only but three. 

And they begoud at eight of the mom, 
And they fought on till three ; leo 

When the Italian, like a swallow swift, 
Owre Johnie*s head did fl^ : 

But Johnie being a clever young boy, 
^ He wheeled him round about ; 
And on the point of Johnie's broad-sword, m 
Tfie Italian he slew out. 

" A priest, a priest," fair Johnie cried, 
" To wed my love and me ; " ^ 

161, 166, TaiUant. 
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JOHNIE SCOT. 59 

" A clerk, a clerk," her father cried, 

" To sum her tocher free." iro 

" I'll hae none of your gold," fair Johnie cried, 

" Nor none of your other gear ; 
But I will have my own fair bride, 

For this day Fve won her diear." 

He's ta*€n his true love by the hand, m 

Hef led her up the plain : * 

" Have you any more of your English dogs 
You want for to have slain ? " 

He put a little horn to his mouthy 

He blew't baith loud and shill"; wo 

And honour is into Scotland gone, 
In spiterc^ England's skill. 

He put his little horn to his mouth. 

He blew it owre again ; 
And aye the sound the horn cryed lar * 

Was *" Johnie and his men 1 " 



BROWN ADAM. 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border j iii. 169. 

" There is a copy of this ballad in Mrs. Brown's 
collection. The editor has seen one, printed on a 
.single sheet The epithet, " Smith," implies, probably, 
the simame, not the profession, of the hero, who seems 
to have been an oudaw. There is, however, in Mrs. 
Brown's copy, a verse of little merit, here omitted, 
alluding to the implements of that occupation.'' 

Scott. 

O WHA wad wish the wind to blaw, 
Or the green leaves fa' therewith ? 

Or wha wad wish a lealer love 
Than Brown Adam the Smith ? 

But they hae banished him; Brown Adam, s 
' Frae father and frae mother ; 
And they hae banish'd him. Brown Adam, 
Frae sister and frae brother. 

And they hae banish'd him, Brown Adam, 
The flower o' a' his kin ; lo 

And he's bigged a hour in gude green-wood 
Atween his ladye and him. 



BROWN ADAM. 

It fell upon a summer's day, 
Brown Adam he thought lang ; 

And, for to hunt some venison, 
To green-wood he wald gang. 

He has ta'en his bow his arm o'er. 
His bolts and arrows lang ; 

And he is to the gude green-wood 
As fast as he could gang. 

he's shot up, and he's shot down, 

The bird upon the brier ; 
And he sent it hame to his ladye. 

Bade her be of gude cheir. 

he's shot up, and he's shot down, 

The bird upon the thorn ; 
And sent it hame to his ladye, 

Saitf ha'd be hame the morn. 

When he cam to his lady's hour door 

He stude a little forbye, 
And there he heard a fou fause knight 

Tempting his gay ladye. 

For he's ta'en out a gay good ring. 
Had cost him many a poun', 

" O grant me lore for love, lady^ 
And ibis sail be thy own." — 



BROWN ADAM. 



I lo'e Brown Adun weel," A» ^H ; 
" I trew sae does he me ; 



LIZIE LINDSAY. 



Complete copies of this pretl^ ballad are given 
in Buchan's Baliad$ of the North of Scotland, ii. 102, 
and ID WhiteUVe Book of Scottish Ballads, p. 51. 
The latter we have printed with the present version, 
which, though lacking a stanza or two, !s better in 
some respects thaD either of the others. 

" Transmitted to the Editor by Professor Scott of 
Aberdeen, as it was taken down from the recitation 
of an old woman. It is very popular in the north- 
east of Scotland, and i«s familiar to the editor in hia 
early youth ; and from the imperfect recollection 
which he still retains of it, he has corrected tie text 
in two or three unimportant passages." Jamiebon's 
Popuiar Ballads, ii. U9. 



"Will ye go fo the Highlands, Lizie Lindsay, 
Will ye go lo the Highlands wi' me ? 

WiQ ye go to the Highlands, Lizie Lindsay, 
And dine on fresh cruds and green whey ? " 



LIZ IE LINPSAT. 

1 out spak Lizie's motier, 
good old lady was she, 
Q ye say sic a word to my daughl^r, 
1 gar ye be hanged high." 

ep weel your daughter frae me, madam ; 
eep weel your daughter trae me ; 
:e as little for your daughter, 
3 ye can care for me." 

I out spak Lizie'a ain maiden, 
bomiy young lassie was she ; 
, — " were I the heir to a kingdom, 
wa' wi' young Donald I'd be." 

lay you sae to me, Nellj ? 
id does my Nelly say sae ? 
a I leave my father and mother, 
wa' wi' youDg Donald to gae ? " 

Lizie's ta'en tiU her her stockings, 
id Lizie's ta'en til] her her shoen ; 
kilted up her green claithing, 
id awa' wi' young Donald she's gane. 

road it was lang and weary ; i 

le braes they were ill to climb ) 
ly Lizie was weary wi' travelling, 
id a fit furder coudna win. 



LIZIE LINDSAY. 65 

And sair, O sair did she sigh, 

And the saut tear bHn'd her e'e ; ao 

" Gin this be the pleasures o' looing, 

They never will do wi' me ! " 

'* Now, haud your tongue, bonny Lizie ; 

Ye never shall rue for me ; 
Gi'e me but your love for my love, » 

It is a' that your tocher will be. 



" And haud your tongue, bonny Lizie ; 

Altho' that the gait seem lang. 
And you's ha'e the wale o' good living 

Whan to Kincawsen we gang. « 

" There my father he is an auld eobler. 

My mother she is an auld dey ; 
And we'll sleep on a bed o' green rashes. 

And dine on fresh cruds and green whey.** 

"You're welcome hame. Sir Donald, 45 

You're welcome hame to me." 

* 

"0 ca' me nae mair Sir Donald; 

There's a bonny young lady to come ; 
Sae ca' me nae mair Sir Donald, 

But ae spring Donald your son." so 
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hmald; 



■dliug, 
lay. 



; shealin. 



LIZIE LINDSAY. 



" For I am the laird o' Kincawsju, 

And jou are the lady free ; 
And • • « • • 



ZIE LINDSAY. 

Lizzie Lindsay is given from the 
n Glasgow, and is a fMthful tran- 
33 it used to be suDg in the West 
?BLAw's Book of Scollish Ballads, 



■aw ball in Edinborgh 
iw ladies were there, 
i' the assembly 
zie Lindsay compare. 

ig laird o' Kincassie, 
youDg taddie was he — 

re ain kintra, Lizzie, 
le Hielands wi' me ? " 

xiun' on her heel, 
id laughter gaed she — 
.en whar I vviu ganging, 
is gaun to gang wi'." 



" My name is young Donald M'Dooald, 

My name I will never ^eny ; 
Mj' father he is an auld shepherd, 

Sae weet as he can herd the kye ! 

" My father he is an auld shepherd, 
My mother she is aa auld dame ; 

If ye'li gang to the Hielands, bonnie Lizzie, 
Te'a neither want curds nor cream." 

" K ye'U caJl at the Canongal* port. 
At the Canongate port call on me, 

111 give you a bottle o' sherry. 
And bear you companie." 

He ca'd at the Canongate port, 
At the Canongate port called he ; 

She drank wi' him a bottle o* sherry. 
And bore him guid companie. 

" Will ye go to the Hielands, bonnie Lizzie, 
Will ye go to the Hielands wi' me ? 

If ye'll go to the Hiclands, bonnie Lizzie, 
Ye shall not want curds nor green whey." 

In there cam' her auld mither, 

A jolly auld lady was she — 
" I wad like to ken whar she was ganging, i 

And wha she was gaun to gang wi'." 



LIZZIE tlNDSAT. 

3 is young Donald M'Donald, 
le I will never deny, 
he is an auld shepherd, 
1 as he can herd the kye ! 

vould give yoa ten guineas, 
her one hour in a room, 
fair body a picture 
me from thinking long." 



. you covet my daughter, 

r with you, if you do incline," 

my silks and my satins, 
^k up my hose and my shoou, 
se my clothes in small bundles, 
ly wi' yOjUng Donald I'll gang," 

d up her silks and her saUns, 
ck'd up her hose and her shoon, 
se her clothes in small bundles, 
ij" with young Donald she's gane. 

Ihey cam' to the Hielands, 
•s they were bailh lang and stey; 
zie was wearied wi' ganging— 
Iraveird a lang summer day. 



LIZZIE LINDSAY. 71 

• 

" O are we near hame, Sir Donald, 

O are we near hame, I pray ? " 
" We're no near hame, bonnie Lizzie, 

Nor yet the half o' the way." 

•They cam' to a homely poor cottage, 65 

An auld man was standing by ; 
" Ye're welcome hame. Sir Donald, 

Ye've been sae lang away." 

" O call me no more Sir Donald, 

But call me young Donald your son ; to 

For I have a bonnie young lady 

Behind me for to come in." 

" Come in, come in, bonnie Lizzie, 

Come in, come in," said he, 
" Although that our cottage be little, 7fi 

Perhaps the better we'll 'gree. 

« 

" O make us a supper, dear mother, 
And make it of curds an' green whey ; 

And make us a bed o' green rushes, 

And cover it o'er wi* green hay." >=o 

" Rise up, rise up, bonnie Lizzie, 

Why lie ye so long in the day ; 
Ye might ha'e been helping my mother 

To make the curds and green whey." 



LIZZIE LINDSAT. 

'laud your toDgue, Sir Donald, 
baud jour tongue I pray ; 
h I had ne'er left my mother, 
lan neither make curds ncv whey." 

e up, rise up, bonnie Lizzie, 

id put on your satins so fine ; 
re maun to be at Kincassie 
fore that the clock stiikea nine." 

irheu they came to Eincasaie 
le porter was standing by ; — 
re welcome home. Sir Donald, 
■.\e been so long away." 

own then came his auld mither, 
ilh all the keys in her hand, 
ig, " Take you these, bonnie Lizzie, 
1 under them's at your o 



LI2AB BAILLIE. 

Fbom Herd's Scottish Songs, ii. 50. A longer ver- 
doD, from Buchan's kr^r collection, is in tlie Ap- 
pendi^i. Mr. Ctainbers, assunung that the foregoing 
ballad of Zme Lindsay nas originally the aaoie aa 
Liae Saillie, has made out of Tarioua copies of both 
one Btory in two parts: Th« Scottish Ballads, p. 15S. 



LiZAE Baili.ie'3 W Gflrtartan gam 

To see her sister Jean ; 
And there she's met wi' Duncan Gr 

And he's convoy'd her hame. 

" M7 bonny Lizae Baillie, 
I'U row ye in my pltudie, 

And ye maun gang alang wi' me, 
And be a Highland lady." 

" Tm sure they wadna ca' me wife, 
Gin I wad gang wi' you. Sir ; 

For I can neither card nor spin, 
Nor yet milk ewe or cow, Sir." 



i 



74 LIZAE BAILLIE. 

. " My bonny Lizae Baillie, 

Let nane o' these things daunt ye ; 
Ye'll hae nae need to card or spin, u 

Your mither weel can want ye.'* 

Now she's cast aff her bonny shoen, 

Made o' the gilded leathei*, 
And she's put on her highland brogues, 

To skip amang the heather : 20 

And she's cast aff her bonny gown, 

Made o' the silk and sattin. 
And she's put on a tartan plaid, 

To row amang the braken. 

She wadna hae a Lawland laird, 2s 

Nor be an English lady ; 
But she wad gang wi' Duncan Graeme, 

And row her in his plaid ie. 

She was nae ten miles frae the town, 

When she began to weary ; » 

She aften looked back, and said, 
*• Farewell to Castlecarry. 

" The first place I saw my Duncan Graeme, 

Was near yon hoUand bush ; 
My father took frae me my rings, 3i 

My rings but and my purse. 



" But I wadna gie my Duncan Graeme 

For a' my father's land, 
Though it were ten times ten times mail 

And a' at my command." 



Now wae he to you, loggerheads, 
That dwtll near Castlecarry, 

To let awa' sic a bonny lass, 
A Highlandman to marry. 



GLASGOW PEGGY. 

From recitation, in Kinloch's Ancient Scottish Bal- 
lads, p. 174. Other copies are printed in Buchan's 
Ballads of the North of Scotland, ii. 155, {Donald of 
the IsleSj) and in Sharpens Ballad Book. 

The Lawland lads think they are fine, 

But the hieland lads are brisk and gaucy ; 

And they are awa near Glasgow toun, 
To steal awa a bonnie lassie. 



" I wad gie my gude brown steed, 
And sae wad I my gude grey naigie, 

That I war fifty miles frae the toun, 

And nane wi' me but my bonnie Pegg}'. 



>» 



But up then spak the auld gudman, 

And vow but he spak wondrous saucie ; — >o 

" Ye may steal awa our cows and ewes, 
But ye sanna get our bonnie lassie." 



" I have got cows and ewes anew, 
I're got gowd and gear already ; 

Sae I dinna want your cows nor ewea. 
But I will hae your bonnie Peggy." 

" 111 follow you oure moss and muir, 
I'll follow you oure mountains many, 

m follow you through frost and snaw, 
I'll stay na langer wi' my daddie," 

He set her on a gude brown steed, • 

Himself upon a gude grey naigie i 
They're oure hills, and oure dales, 
^And he's awa wi' his bonnie Pe^y. 

As they rade out by Glasgow toun, 
And doun by the hills o' Achildounie, 

There they met the Earl of Hume, 
And his auld son, riding honnie. 

Out bespak the Earl of Hume, 

And hut be spak wondrous sorry, — 

" The bonniest lass about a' Glasgow toun 
This day is awa wi' a hieland laddie." 

As they rade bye auld Drymen toun, 
The lassies Icuch and lookit saucy, 

That the bonniest lass they ever saw, 
Sud be riding awa wi' a liielaud laddiu 



78 GLASGOW PEGGY. - 

They rode on through moss and muir, 
And so did they owre mountains many, 

Until they cam to yonder glen, 

And she's lain doun wi' her hieland laddie. «) 

Gude green hay was Peggy's bed, 

And brakens war her blankets bonnie ; 

Wi' his tartan plaid aneath her head, 

And she's lain doun wi' her hieland laddie. 

"There's beds and bowsters in my father's 
house, *s 

There's sheets and blankets, and a' thing 
ready,. 
And wadna they be angry wi' me. 

To see me lie sae wi' a hieland laddie." 

" Tho' there's beds and beddin in your father's 
house, 

Sheets and blankets and a' made ready, » 
Yet why sud they be angry wi' thee. 

Though I be but a hieland laddie ? 

" It's I hae fifty acres of land. 

It's a' plow'd and sawn already ; 
I am Donald the Lord of Skye, « 

And why sud na Peggy be call'd a lady ? 

"I hae fifty gude milk kye, 

A' tied to the staws already ; 
I am Donald the Lord of Skye, 

And why sud na Peggy be call'd a lady ! ® 



" See ye no a' jon cas 
The sun sheens owi 

I am Donald the Lon 
I think I'll mak ye 

"A' that Peggy left b 
Was a cot-house an 

Now I think she is be 
Than tho' she had ; 



he fourth volume of Smith's 
It liberties, says Motherwell, 
e BongB in that work. Other 
harpe'fl Ballad Book, and in 
.n, i. 188, (Jean o' Beihelnie's 
) 



IS rade up ihe kiog's ha', 
e's the flower o' them a'; 
steed and his bonnie black 

ther, Glenlogie for me ! " 

ue, dochter, ye'll get better 

her, for that canna be ; 
icher, and greater than he, 
lira, I'll certainly dee. 



GLENLOGIE. 81 

" Where will I get a bonnie boy, to win hose 

and shoon, 
Will gae to Glenlogie, and cum again shun ? " lo 
" O here am I, a bonnie boy, to win hose and 

shoon, 
Will gae to Glenlogie, and cum again shun." 

• 
When he gaed to Glenlogie, 'twas " wash and 

go dine ; " 
'Twas " wash ye, my pretty boy, wash and go 

dme;" 
" O 'twas ne'er my father's fashion, and it ne'er 

shall be mine, 15 

To gar a lady's hasty errand wait till I dine. 

" But there is, Glenlogie, a letter for thee ; " 
The first line that he read, a low smile ga'e he, 
The next line that he read, the tearblindit his e'e ; 
But the last line that he read, he gart the table 
flee. 20 

" Gar saddle the black horse, gar saddle the 

brown ; 
Grar saddle the swiftest steed e'er rade frae a 

town ; " 
But lang ere the horse was drawn and brought 

to the green, 
O bonnie Glenlogie was twa mile his lane. 

10, 12, shan again. 
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GLENLOGIE. 

to Glenfeldy's door, little mirth 

[Other was tearing her hair ; . 
i, Glenlogie, ye're welcome," 

, G-lenlogie, your Jeanie to see." 

vas she, when Glenlogie gaed 

isy grew she whene'er he sat 

i' her head, but the smile was 

I, mither, PU maybe no dee." 



JOHN O- HAZELGEEEN. 

Neither the present Teraon of this ballad; 
from Buehan'a Ballads of the North of Scot 
353,) nor that furnished b}' Kinloch, (Jock o 
green, p. 206,) \s at all satisfactory-. Anothe 
superior in point of taste, but made up from f 
ferent copies, is given in Chambers's ScoUiak . 
p. 319. 

Sir W. Scotft song of Joch o' Saaeldean w 
gested by d. single stanza of this ballad, which 
heard as a fragment, thus : 

" ' Why weep yo by the tida ladye, 
Why weep ye by the tide ? 

I'll wed ye to my yoangest son, 
And ye shall be his bride ; 

And ye ehall be his bride, Isdye, 
&ae comely to be seen: ' 



Ab I went forth to take the air 

Intill an evening clear, 
And there I spied a lady fair 

Making a heavy bier. 
Making a h«^avj bier, I say, 

But and a piteous meen ; 
And aye she sigh'd, and said, alas ! 

For John o' Hazelgreen. 



JOHN O H&ZELGREEH. 
TCBH lainkinc in thn weRt. 



JOHN O HAZELGREEN. 

Wi' arms tall, and fiogera email, — 
He's comely to be seeD ; " 

And aye she loot the tears down fall 
For John o' Hazelgreen. 

" If ye'll forsake young Hazelgreen, 

And go along with me, 
I'll wed you to my eldest son, 

Make you a lady free." 
" It's for to wed your eldest son 

I am a maid o'er mean ; 
m rather stay at home," she says, 

" And die for Hazelgreen." 

" If ye'll forsake young Hazelgreen, 

And go along with me, 
m wed you to my second siJn, 

And yonr weight o' gowd III gie." 
" It's for lo wed your second son 

I am a maid o'er mean ; 
m rather stay at home," she says, 

" And die for Hazelgreen." 

Then he's taen out a siller comb, 

Comb'd down her yellow hair ; 
And looked in a diamond bright. 

To see if she were fair. 
" My girl, je do all maids surpass 

That ever I have seen ; 
Cheer up your heart, my lovely lass, 

And hate young Hazelgreen." 






JOHN O* HAZELGBEEN. 

" Young Hazelgreen he is my love, 65 

And ever mair shall be ; 
1*11 nae forsake young Hazelgreen 

For a' the gowd yell gie." 
But aye she sigh'd, and said, alas ! 

And made a piteous meen ; 70 

And aye she loot the tears down fa', 

For John o' Hazelgreen. 

He looked high, and lighted low, 

Set her upon his horse ; 
And they rode on to Edinburgh, 75 

To Edinburgh's own cross. 
And when she in that city was, 

She look'd like ony queen ; 
** 'Tis a pity such a lovely lass 

Shou'd love young Hazelgreen." » 

" Young Hazelgreen, he is my love, 

And ever mair shall be ; 
I'll nae forsake young Hazelgreen 

For a' the gowd ye'll gie." 
And aye she sigh'd, and said, alas ! 85 

And made a piteous meen ; 
And aye she loot the tears down fa'. 

For John o' Hazelgreen. 

" Now hold your tongue, my well-far'd maid, 

Lat a' your mourning be, » 

And a' endeavours I shall try, 



JOHN O' HAZELGE 

To bring that youth to the* 
If yeUl tell me where your lo 

His stile and proper name.' 
" He's laird o' Taperbank," si 

" His Btile, Young Haaelgr 

Then Jie has coft for that ladj 

A iiite silk riding gown ; 
Likewise he coft for that ladj 

A steed, and set her on ; 
Wi' menji feathers in her hat 

Silk stockings and siller shi 
And they are on to Taperban 

Seeking joung Hazelgreen. 

They nimbly rode along the i 

And gently spurr'd their h< 
Till they rode on lo Hazelgre 

To Hazelgreen's own close. 
Then forth he came, young £ 

To welcome his father free 
" You're welcome here, ray fs 

And a' your companie." 

But when he look'd o'er his s. 

A light laugh then gae he ; 
Says, " If I getna this lady, 

It's for her I must die ; 
I must confess this is the mai 

I a lice saw in a dream, 



88 JOHN O* HAZEL GREEN. 

A walking thro' a pleasant shade, 

As fair's a cypress queen." 120 

'* Now hold your tongue, young Hazelgreen, 

Lat a' your folly be ; 
If ye be wae for that lady, 

She's thrice as wae for thee. 
She's thrice as wae for thee, my son ; 12^ 

As bitter doth complain ; 
Well is she worthy o' the rigs 

That lie on Hazelgreen." 

He's taen her in his arms twa. 

Led her thro' bower and ha' ; lao 

" Cheer up your heart, my. dearest dear, 

Ye're flower out o'er them a*. 
This night shall be our wedding e'en, 

The mom we'll say. Amen ; 
Ye'se never mair hae cause to mourn, — la 

Ye're lady o' Hazelgreen." 



THE FAU8E LOVER. 

From Buchan's Ballads of the NoHi of Sa 
i. 268. The fourth and fifth stanzas are founi 
fragment in Herd's Scottish Songs, ii. 6, (ed. 
thiu: 

" False lave, and bae ze pisjred me IMb, 
In the eimmer, mid the Baweni 

I >kII repay ze back ngaio, 
In the whiter mid the showers. 

" Bot again, dear Iutb, and again, dear lave, 

Will ze not turn again? 
As ze look to ither women 

Shallltoitberman." 

6ir Walter Scott, also, aa Chambers has p 
out, has, in Waverley, put tw»umilar stanzas ir 
moukh of Davie Gellalley. 

" False love, and hast tboo played me this, 



''Unless again, a{(ain, my love, 

Unless ye torn again. 
As yon with other maidens iflve, 

ITl smile on other men." 



AIR maid sat in her bower door, 
ITringing her lil^ bands ; 

I by it came a sprightly youth, 
'ast tripping o'er tbe strands. 

"here gang ye, young John," she says, 
Sae early in the day ? 
ars me think, by your fast trip, 
'our journey's far away." 

turn'd about wi' surly look, 

Lnd said, " What's Ihat to thee ? i 

gaen to see a lovely mtud, 

[air fairer far than ye." 

jw hae ye play'd me this, fause love, 
a simmer, mid the flowers? 

II repay ye back agnin, i 
n winter, 'mid the showers. 

It again, dea^ love, and again, dear love, 
^ill ye not turn again ? 
as ye look to ither women, 
hall I to ither men." a 

ake your choose o' whom you please, 
or I my choice will have ; 
chosen a maid mair fair than ihee, 
never will deceive." 



THE PAUSE LOVER. 1 

But ahe's kilt tip her clajthing fine, 

And after him gaed she ; 
But aye be said, "ye'll turn back, 

Nae farder gang wi' me." 

" But again, dear love, and again, dear love, 
Will ye never love me again ? 

Alas ! for loving you sae well, 
And you nae me ag^n." 

The first an' town that they came tUl, 
He bought her brooch and ring ; 

But aye he bade her turn again. 
And gang nae fiirder wi' him. 

" But again, dear love, and again, dear lov* 
Will ye never love me again ? 

Alas ! for loving you sae well, 
And yon nae me agiun." 

The niesi an' town that they came till. 

His heart it grew mair fain ; 
And he was deep in love wi' her, 

Ab she was ower again. 

The niest an' town that they came till, 
He bought her wedding gown ; 

And made her lady o' ha's and bowers, 
In bonny Berwick town. 



THE GARDENER. 

From Kinloch's Ancient Scottish Ballads^ p. 74. 
The last stanza but one is found in the preceding 
ballad. Another copy is given by Buchan, Ballads 
of the North of Scotland, u, 187. 

The gard'ner stands in his bouer door, 

Wi' a primrose in his hand, 
And bye there cam a leal maiden. 

As jimp as a willow wand ; 
And bye there cam a leal maiden, 

As jimp as a willow wand. 

" O ladie can ye fancy me, « 

For to be my bride ; 
Ye'se get a' the flowers in my garden. 

To be to you a weed. 

" The lily white sail be your smock ; 

It becomes your body best ; lo 

Your head sail be buskt wi' gelly-flower, 

Wi* the primrose in your breist. 



" Tour goun sail be the Sweet William ; 

Tour coat the camovine ; 
Your apron o' the sallads neat, 

That taste baith sweet and fine. 

"Your hose sail be the brade kail-blade, 
That is baitb brade and lang; 

Narrow, narrow, at the cute. 
And brade, brade at the brawn. 

" Your gloves sail be the marigold. 

All glittering to your hand, 
Weel spread owre wi' the blue blaewort, 

That grows amang corn-land." 

" O fare ye well, young man," she says, 

" Fareweil, and I bid adieu ; 
Sin yeVe provided a weed for me 

Amang the simmer flowers, 
It?s I'se provide anither for you, 

Amang the winter-showers : 

" The new fawn snaw to be your smock ; 

It becomes your bodie best ; 
Your head sail be wrapt wi' the eastern wit 

And the cauld rain on your breist. 



1 



THE DUKE OF ATHOL. 

• 

" Taken down from the recitation of an idiot boy 
in Wishaw." Einloch's Ancient Scottish Ballads, p. 
170. 

• 

" I AM gaing awa, Jeanie, 
I am gaing awa, 
I am gaing ayont the saut seas, 
Tm gaing sae far awa." 

" What will ye buy to me, Jamie, s 

What will ye buy to me ? " 
" Fll buy to you a silken plaid. 
And send it wi* vanitie." 

" That's na love at a', Jamie, 

That's na love at a' ; lo 

All I want is love for love, 

And that's the best ava. 

" Whan will ye marry me, Jamie, 
Whan will ye marry me ? 
Will ye tak me to your countrie, — m 

Or will ye marry me ? " 



THE DUKE OP ATHOL. 95 

" How C5an I marry thee, Jeanie, 

How can I marry thee ? 

Whan I've a wife and bairns three, — 

Twa wad na weill agree." 20 

" Wae be to your fause tongue, Jamie, 
Wae be to your fause tongue ; 
Ye promised for to marry me. 
And has a wife at hame ! 

" But if your wife wad dee, Jamie, 25 

And sae your bairns three. 
Wad ye tak me to your countrie, — 
Or wad ye marry me ? 

" But sin they're all alive, Jamie, 

But sin they're all aJive, so 

We'll tak a glass in ilka hand, 

And drink, * Weill may they thrive.' " 

" If my wife wad dee, Jeanie, 

And sae my bairns three, 

I wad tak ye to my ain countrie, ss 

And married we wad be." 

" O an your head war sair, Jamie, 

O an your head war sair, 

I'd tak the napkin frae my neck, 

And tie doun your yellow hair." 40 



THE DCKE OP ATHOL. 

" I hae na wife at a', Jeanie, 

I hae na wife at a', 

I hae neither wife dot bairns three; 

I said it lo try thee." 

" Licht are ye to loup, Jamie, 
Licht are ye to loup, 
Licht are ye to loup the dyke. 
Whan I maun wale a elap." 

" Licht am I to loup, Jeanie, 
Licht am I to loup ; 
But the hiest dyke that we come to, 
111 (urn and tak you up. 

" Blair in Athol is mine, Jeanie, 
Blair in Athol is mine { 
Bomiie Duokel b whare I dwell. 
And the boats o' Garry's mine. 

" HuDtiDgtower is mine, Jeanie, 
Huntingtower is mine, 
Huntingtower, and bonnie Belford, 
And a' Balquhither's mine." 



THE RANTIN- LADDIE. 

An imperfect copy of ihia ballad waa print* 
Johnson's Museam, (p. 414,) contributed, Mr. 1 
house informs us, by Bums. The present copy is 
the Thistle of Scotland, p. 7. Another, shorter 
either, is giTen in Buchan's Baliads of the Nor 
Scotland, ii. 66, Lord Aboyne. 

"Aft hae I plaj^ \t cards and dice 

For the love o' a bonny ranlin' laddie. 

But now I maun sit i' my father's kitchen no 

And sing, ' Iluah, bfJow, my baby.' 

" If I had been wise, and had ta'en advice, 
And dane as my bonny lore bade me, 

I would hae been married at Martinmas, 
And been wi' my rantin' laddie. 

" But I was na wise, I took nae advice, 
Did not as my bonny love bade me, 

And now I maun sit by raysel' i' the nook,^ 
And rock my bastard baby. 

TOL. IT. 7 



■ THE KANTIN LApDIE. 

"If I had horse at my command, 
As otien I had many, 

m to the Castle o' Aboyne, 
■ to my rantin' laddie." 

ir'^er father came, 
. proud and ^ucy ; 
man, and what is his name, 
' your rantin' laddie ? 

or is he a laird, 
t a caddie ? 
)ung Earl o' Aboyne, 
' your rantin' laddie ? " 

ng and noble lord, 

; Earl o' Aboyne 
ray rantin' laddie." 



i a horse at your 
oHen many, 
Castle o' Aboyne, 
r to your ranljn' laddie." 

I get a little page, 

I I get a caddie, 

quick to bonny Aboyne, 
ter to my rantin' laddie ? '' 



THE EANTIN* LADDIE. 99 

Then out spoke the young scullion boy, 

Said, " Here am I, a caddie ; 
I will run oh to bonny Aboyne 

Wi' the letter to your rantin* laddie." « 

** Now when ye come to bonny Deeside, 
Where woods are green and bonny, 

Then will ye see the Earl o' Aboyne, 
Among the bushes mony. 

^ And when ye come to the lands o' Aboyne, « 

Where all around is bonny, 
Ye*ll take your hat into your hand, 

Gie this letter to my rantin' laddie." 

When he came near the banks of Dee, 

The birks were blooming bonny, » 

And there he saw the Earl o' Aboyne 
Among the bushes mony. 

" Where are ye going, my bonny boy, 
Where are ye going, my caddie ? " 

" I am going to the Castle o' Aboyne ss 

Wi* a letter to the rantin' laddie." 

t 

" See yonder is the castle there. 

My young and handsome caddie. 
And I myself am the Earl o' Aboyne, 

Tho they ca' me the rantin* laddie." « 






THE RAN TIN LADDIE. 

I pardoD, my lord, if I've done wrong 
?orgife a simple caddie ; 
>ardon, pardoD, Earl o' Abo^he, 
said but what she bade me." 

e've done no wrong, my bonny boy, , 
fe've done no wrong, my caddie ; " 
' hat in hand he bowed low, 
Jave the letter to the rantin' laddie. 

ten young Aboyne looked the letler o 
i but he blinkit bonny ; 
. ere he read four lines on end, 
'he tears came trickling mony. 

y fitther will no pity ehew, 

ly mother atill does slight me, 

1 a' my friends have lurned from me, 

Jid servants disrespect me." 

ho are they dare be so bold 
'o cruelly use my lassie ? 
I'll take her to bonny Aboyne, 
There oft she did caress me. 

3 raise to me five hundred men, 
e quick and make them ready ; 
b on a steed, lo haste their speed, 
'o carry home my lady." 



THE KAMTIN' lade 

As they rode oa thro' Buchans 
The company were many, 

'Wi' a good clajmore in eveiy 
That glanced wondrous bom 



When he came to her father's 
He called for his lady ; 

" Come down, come down, my 
And speak wi' your rantin' 

When she was set on high hor 
Eow'd in the highland plaid 

The bird i' the bush sung not 
As suog this bonny lady. 

As they rode on thro' Buchan) 
He cried, " Each lowland la 

Lay your love on some lowlarn 
And soon will he prove faus 

"But take my advice, and ma 
Of some young highland lad 

Wi' bonnet and plaid, whose h 
And he will not beguile ye.' 

As they rode on thro' Garioch 
He rode up in a fury, 

And cried, " Fall back each sa 
Let the Countess of Aboyne 



THE DUKE OF GORDON'S DAUGHTER. 

BitSDD's ScotfuA Smgi, n. 169. 

" Alexander, third Earl of Huntly, was succeeded, 
1523, by his grandsoD Alexander, Lord Gordon, 
ho actually had three daughters. I. Lady Elizabeth, 
e eldest, married to John, Earl of Athol. IT. Ijadj- 
argaret, married to John, Lord Forbes. III. Lady 
lan, the youngest, married ^tsi, U) James, Earl of 
Jtbwell, from whom she was divorced in 1568 ; she 
anied, secondly, Alexander, Earl of Soutbcrland, 
lio died in 1594; and surviving him, she married, 
irdly, Capttun Alesander Ogilvio,'Bon and successor 
Sir Walter Ogilvie of Bojm, who died in 1606 
ithout issue." Stghbousb, Muscat Museum, iv. 
8. 

The dukedom of Gordon was nOI created until 
134, and therefore the first line should probab^ run 
qnoted by Burns, — 

" The Lardat Gordon hod three danghte.'s." 

The duke of Gordon has three daughters, 

Elizabeth, Margaret, and Je«i ; 
They would not stay in bonny Castle- Gordon, 

But they would go to bonny Aberdeen. 



THE DUKE OF GORDON'S DArGHTER. 1 

They had not been Ed Aberdeen 

A twelvemonth and a day, 
Till Lady Jean fell in love with Captain Ogih 

And ^way vith him she would gae. 

Word came to. the duke of Gordon, 

In the ehamber where he lay, 
Lady Jean has fell in love with Captain Ogilv 

And away with him she would gae. 

" Go saddle me the blaek horse, 

And you'll ride on the grey ; 
And I will ride lo bonny Aberdeen, 

Where I have been many a day." 

They were not a mile from Aberdeen, 

A mile but only three, 
Till he met with his two daughters walking, 

But away was Lady Jean, 

" Where is your sister, maidens ? 

Where is yeur sister, now ? 
Where is your sister, maidens, 

That she is not walking with you ? " 

" O pardon us, honoured father, 

pardon us," they did say ; 
"Lady Jean is with Captain Ogilvie, 

And away with him she will gae." 



104 THE DUKE OF GORDON'S DAUGHTER. 

When he came to Aberdeen, 

And down upon the green, ao 

There did he see Captain Ogilvie, 

Training up his men. 

" O wo to you. Captain Ogilvie, 

And an ill death thou shalt die ; 
For taking to my daughter, ss 

Hanged thou shalt be." 

Duke Gordon has wrote a broad letter, 

And sent it to the king, 
To cause hang Captain Ogilvie, 

If ever he hanged a man. « 

* " I will not hang Captain Ogilvie, 
For no lord that I see ; 
But I'll cause him to put off the lace and scarlet, 
And put on the single livery." 

Word came to Captain Ogilvie, « 

In the chamber where he lay. 
To cast off the gold lace and scarlet, 

And put on the single livery. 

" If this be for bonny Jeany Gordon, • 

This pennance I'll take wi' ; 50 

If this be bonny Jeany Gordon, 
All this I will dree." 



TflB DUKE OF GORDONS DAUI 

Lady Jean had not been miirriei], 

Not a year but three, 
Till she had a babe in every arm. 

Another upon her knee. 

" but I'm weary of wandering ! 

O but my fortune is bad ! 
It sets not the duke of Gordon's ds 

To follow a soldier lad. 



" but I'm weary of wandering ! 

bul I think lang ! 
It seta not the duke of Gordon's di 

To follow a single man." 

When they came to the Highland I 
.Cold was the frost and snow ; 

Lady Jean's shoes they were all toi 
No farther could she go. 

" wo to the hills and ibe mountai 
Wo to the wind and the rain ! 

My feet is sore with going barefoot 
No further am I able to gang, 

" Wo to the hills and the mountain! 

Wo to the frost and the snow ! 
My feet is Rore with going barefoot 

No farther am I able for to goi 



106 THE DUKE OF GORDON'S DAUGHTER. 

" O ! if I were at the gleiis of Foudlen, . 

Where hunting I have been, 
I would find the way to bonny Castle- Grordon, 

Without either stockings or shoon.*' so 

When, she came to Castle-Gordon, 

And down upon the green, 
The porter gave out a loud shout, 

" O yonder comes Lady Jean." 

• 

" O you are welcome, bonny Jeany Gordon, ss 

You are dear welcome to me ; 
You are welcome, dear Jeany Gordon, 

But away with your Captain Ogilvie." 

Now over seas went the captain. 

As a soldier under command ; w 

A message soon followed after, 

To come and heir his brother's land. 

" Coma home, you pretty Captain Ogilvie, 
► And heir your brother's land ; 
Come home, ye pretty Captain Ogilvie, ^ 

Be earl of Northumberland." 

" O wkat does this mean ? " says the captain ; 

• Wliere's my brother's children three ? '* 
- " They are dead and buried. 

And the lands they are ready for tixet" loo 



THE DUKE OF GORDON'S DAUGH^ 

" Then hoist up your saHp, brave capl 

Let'3 be jovial and free ; 
ril to Northumberland, and heir my e 

Then my dear Jeany I'll see." 

He soon came to -Castle-Gordon, 
And down upon the green ; 

The porter gave out with a loud shoui 
" Here comes Captain Ogilvie." 

" Tou're welcome, pretty Captain Ogi 
Tour fortune's advanced I hear ; 

No stranger can come unto my gates. 
That I do love so dear." 

" Sir, the last lime I was at your gate 

Tou would not let me in ; 
I'm come for my wife and children, 

No friendship else I claim," 

" Come in, pretty Captain Ogilvie, 
And drink of the beer and th« wini 

And thou shalt have gold and silver, 
To count till the clock strike nine," 

" ni havfe none of jj'our gold and silvi 
Nor none of your white money ; 

But 111 have bonny Jeany Gordon ; 
And she shall go now with me." 



108 THE DCKE OP GORDONS DAUGHTBR. 

Then she came tripping down the stair, 

With the tear into her eye ; 
)ne babe was at her foot, 
Another upon her knee. 

You're welcome, bonny Jeany Gordon, 
With my young family ; 
dount and go to Northumberland, 
There a countess thou shalt be." 



THE LAIKD O'LOOIE. 

Minarebs of the Scottiili Border, iii. 131- 

An edition of this ballad was published ir 
Scottish Songs, (i. 54,) and there ia styled Th 
Laird of Oehiltrie. Scott recovered the follow' 
from recitation, which is to be preferred to tl 
as i^reeing more closely with the real fact, 
the name and the circumstances. 

The incident here celebrated occurred in 
1592. Prancis, Earl Both well, being then enj 
a wild conspiracy agtunst James VI., succeeds 
taining some followers even among the king's ' 
attendants. Among these was a gentleman 
Weymis of Logie. Accused of treasonable ( 
with Bothwell, he confessed 1o the charge, i 
of course, in danger of expiating his crime b 
But he was rescued through the address and coi 
Mai^ret Twynstoun, a lady of the court, to i 
was attached. It being her duty to wwt on th 
the night of Logie's accusation, "she left the roy. 
ber while the king and queen were asleep, p 
the room where he was kept in custody, and 
the guard to bring the prisoner into the pre) 
their m^esties. She received her lover at th 



110 THE LAIRD O' LOGIE. 

ber door, commanding the guard to wait there, and 
conveyed him to a window, from which he escaped by 
a long cord. This is the story as related in The His- 
torie of King James the Sext, quoted by Scott. 



I WILL sing, if ye will hearken, 

If ye will hearken unto me ; 
The king has ta*en a poor prisoner, 

The wanton laird o' young Logie. 

Young Logie's laid in Edinburgh chapel, « 

Carmichaers the keeper o^ the key ; 

And May Margaret's lamenting sair, 
A* for the love of young Logie. 

May Margaret sits in the queen's bouir, 

Knieking her fingers ane by ane, lo 

Cursing the day that she e'er was bom, 
Or that she e'er heard o* Logie's name. 

" Lament, lament na, May Margaret, 
And of your weeping let me be ; 

For ye maun to the king himsell, w 

To seek the Ufe o' young Logie." 

May Margaret haff kilted her green cleiding, 
And she has curl'd back her yellow hair, — 

V. 9-12. This stanza was obtained by Motherwell from 
recitation. 



THE LAIRD O I.0OIB. 

" If I caona get young Lagie's life, 
Farewell to Scotland for evermair." 

When she came before the king. 
She knelit lowtj on her knee. 

" O what's the matter, May Margaret ? 
And what need's a' this courtesie ? " 

" A boon, a boon, my noble liege, 
A boon, a boon, I beg o' thee ! 

And the first boon that I come to crave 
Is to grant me the life o' young Logic." 

" ria, O na, May Margaret, 
For^Kitli, and so it mauna be ; 

For a' Ihe gowd o' fair Scotland 

Shall not save the life o' young Logie." 

Hut she has stown the king's redding kain 
Likewise the queen her wedding knife 

And sent the tokens to Carmichaet, 
To cause young Logie get his life. 

She sent him a purse o' the red gOWd, 

Another o' the white monie j 
She sent him a pistol for each hand, 

And bade him shoot when he gat free. 

When he came to the Tolbooth sltur. 
There he let bis volley flee ; 



112 THE LAIRD o' LOGIE. • 

It made the king in his chamber start, 
E*en in the bed where he might be. 

" Gae out, gae out, my merrymen a , « 

And bid Carmichael come speak to me ; 

For I'll lay my life the pledge o* that, 
That yon's the shot o' young Logie." 

When Caiinichael came before the king, 

He fell low down upon his knee ;» . so 

The very first word that the king spake 

Was, — ^** Where's the laird of young Logic ? " 

Carmichael tum*d him round about, 
' (I wot the tear blinded his e'e,) — 
" There came a token frae your grace « 

Has ta'en away the laird frae me." 

" Hast thou play'd me that, Carmichael ? 

And hast thou play*d me that ? " quoth he ; 

" The mom the Justice Court's to stand, 

And Logic's place ye maun supplie." « 

» 

Carmichael's awa to Margaret's bower. 

Even as fast as he may drie, — 
" O if young Logic be within, 

Tell him to come and speak with me ! " 

May Margaret tum'd her round about, 65 

(I wot a loud laugh laughed she,) — 
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" The egg is chtpp'd, the bird is flown 
Tell see na« mair of young Logic' 

The tane is shipped at llie pier of Lei 
The tother at the Queen's Ferrie ; 

And she's gotten a falher to her btum. 
The wanton laird of young Logie. 



GYPSIE LADDIE. 



I appeared in print in the Tea- 
\. 282,) from which it was adopted 
inkertOD's collectiona, Johnsoo's 
n'a Scottish Songs. The version 
f Finlay, (Scollish BaUads, ii. 39,) 
but has two more stanzas, the 
h. Different copies are given iu 
■eUy, p. 360, The Songs o/Eng- 
(hy Peter Cunningham,) ii. 346, 
ilrehy of the English Border, p. 
dii;) others, which we have not 
's Gallovidian Dictionary, Cham- 
es, and The Scot's Magazine for 



ry of the noble family of Cassilis. 
imilton, daughter of the Earl of 
to have been constrained to marrj- 
Tobn, Earl of Cassilis, though her 
ady engaged lo Sir John Faa of 
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Dunbar. In 1S4S, several years aft«r their nnion 
when the Countess had given birth to two or'"— 
children, ber husband being absent from home 
inisi^on to the Assembly of Divines at Westmi: 
Sir John presented himself at Cassilis Castle 
tended by a small band of gyp^es, and bimsell 
gnised as one. The recollection of her early pa 
proved stronger than the marriage vow, and the 
elqjed with her former lover. But before she 
got far from home, the Earl happened lo re 
Learning what had occurred, be set out in pu 
with a considerable body of followers, and, arre 
the fiigitives, brought tbem back to bis castie, whei 
banged Sir John and his companions on a great 
before the gate. The Countess was obliged to 
uess the execution from a chamber window, and 
a short confinement in the castle, nas shut up fo 
rest of her life in a house at Maybole, four mile^ 
tant, which had been fitted up for her, with a staii 
on which were carved a set of heads representing 
lover and his troop. 

Unfortunately for the truth of the story, letter 
in existence, written by the Earl of Cassilis to 
Lady Jean after the date of these events, which p 
the subsistence of a high degree of mutual affc 
and confidence ; and Finlay assures us that aft 
diligent search, he had been able to discern nol 
tiat in the slightest confirmed the popular tale. 
whole story is perhaps the malicious invention o 
enemy of the house of Casalis, and as snch w 
not be unparalleled in the history of ballad po 
See Dauney'a Ancient Scottish MdndUs, p. 269, 
Chambers's Scottish Ballads, p. 143. 
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■ 

Tflfi gypsies came to our good. lord's gate, 
And wow htit they sang sweetly ; 

They sang sae sweet and sae very complete, 
That down came the fair lady. 

And she came tripping doun the stair, 5 

And a* her maids before her j 
As soon as they saw her weel-far*d face, 

They coost th« glamer o'er her. 

" O come with me," says Johnie Faw, 

" O come with me, my dearie ; ♦ 10 

For I vow and I swear by the hilt of my sword. 
That your lord shall nae mair come near ye." 

Then she gied them the beer and the wine. 

And they gied her the ginger ; 
But she gied them a far better thing, is 

The goud ring aff her finger. ' 

" Gae tak frae me this gay mantle. 

And bring to me a plaidie ; 
For if kith and kin and a' had sworn, 

I'll follow the gypsie laddie. ao 

" Yestreen I lay in a weel-made bed, 

Wi* my good lord beside me ; 
But this night I'll lye in a tennant's barn, 
^^ Whatever shall betide me." 
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" Come to youp bed,"- says Johnie Faw, 
O come to your bed, my dearie ; 

For I vow and swear by the hilt of my swon 
Ttiat your lord shall nae mair eome near y 

" I'll go to bed to my Johnie Faw, 

I'll go lo bed to my dearie ; 
For I vow and I swear by the fan in my haU' 

That my Iqtd shall nae mair come near me 

" ni mak a hap to my Johnie Faw, 

111 raak a hap to my dearie ; 
And he's get a' the coat gaes round, 

And my lord shall nae mair come near me. 

And when our lord came hame at e'en, 

And spier'd for his fair lady. 
The lane she cry'd, and the other replied, 

" She's away wi' the gypsie laddie." 

" Gae saddle to me the blacli black Bleed, 
Gae saddle and make him ready ; 

Before that I either eat or sleep, 
111 gae seek my fair lady." 

And we were lifleen weel-made men, 

Altho' we were na bonny ; 
And we were a' put down but ane, 
For a fair young wanton lady. 



LAIRD OF DRUM. 

From Einloch's Ancient Scottish Ballads^ p. 200, 
obtained from recitation. Another copy is furnished 
by Buchan, Ballads of the North of Scotland, ii. 
194, which, with some variations, is printed again in 
Scottish Traditional Versions of Ancient BalladSj'Perey 
Society, vol. xvii. p. 53. 

" This ballad," says Einloch, was composed on the 
marriage of Alexander Irvine of Drum to his second 
wife, Margaret Coutts, a woman of inferior birth and 
manners, which step gave great offence to his rela- 
tions. He had previously, in 1643, married Mary, 
fourth daughter of George, second Marquis of Huntly. 

The Laird o' Drum is a wooing gane, 

It was on a momiog early, 
And he has fawn in wi' a bonnie may 

A-shearing at her barley. 

" My bonnie may, my weel-faur'd may, * 

O will ye fancy me, O ; 
And gae and be the lady o' Drum, 

And lat your shearing abee, O ? " 
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" It's I canna fancy thee, kind sir, 

I winna fancy thee, O, w 

I winna gae and be Lady o' Drum, 

And lat my shearing abee, O. 

" But set your love on anither, kind sir, 

Set it not on me, O, 
For I am not fit to be your bride, w 

And your hure 1*11 never be, O. 

" My father he is a shepherd mean, 

Keeps sheep on yonder hill, O, 
And ye may gae and speir at him, 

For I am at his will, O." « 

Drum is to her father gane, 

Keeping his sheep on yon hill, O ; 

And he has gotten his consent 
That the may was at his will, O. 

" But my dochter can neither read nor write, » 
She was ne'er brought up at scheel, O ; 

But weel can she milk cow and ewe. 
And mak a kebbuck weel, O. 

" She'll win in your bam at bear-seed time. 
Cast out your muck at Yule, O, » 

She'll saddle your steed in time o' need, 
And draw aff your boots hersell, 0»" 
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" Have not I no clergymen f 

Pay I no clergy fee, O ? 
ril scheel her as I think fit, as 

And as I thmk weel to be, O. 

" I'll learn your lassie to read and write, 
And I'll put her to the scheel, O ; 

She'll neither need to saddle my steed. 

Nor draw aff my boots hersell, O. <o 

But wha will bake my bridal bread, 

Or brew my bridal ale^ O ; 
And wha will welcome my bonnie bride, 

Is mair than I can tell, 0»" 

Drum is to the hielands gane, « 

For to mak a' ready, 
And a' the gentry round about, 

Cried, " Yonder's Drum and his lady ! 

"Peggy Coutts is a \*ery bonnie bride. 

And Drum is a wealthy laddie, m 

But he micht hae chosen a hier match, 
Than onie shepherd's lassie." 

Then up b^spak his brither Jolm, 

Says, " Ye've deen us meikle wrang, O ; 

Ye've married een below our degree, « 

A lake to a' our kin, O." 
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" Hold your longue, ray Itrither John. 

I have (leen you na wrang, O ; 
For I've married een to wirk and win, 

And j-e've married een to spend, O. 

" The first time that I had a wife, 
She was for abeen my degree, O ; 

I durst na come in her presence. 
But wt' my hat upo' my knee, 0. 

" The first wife that I did wed. 
She waa far ubeen my degree, ; 

She wadna hae walk'd to the yetts o' Dru 
But the pearls abeen her bree, 0. 

" But an she waa ador'd for as much gold. 

As Peggy's for beautie, O, 
She micht walk to the yetts o' Drum, 

Amang gueed companie, 0>" 

There war four and twenty gentlemen 
Stood at the yetts o" Drum, O ; 

There was na aoe amang them a' 
That welcom'd his lady in, 0. 

He has lane her by the milk-white band. 

And led her in himsel, 0, 
And in thro' ha's, and in thro' bouers, — 

" And ye're welcome, Lady o* Drum, 
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Thrice he kissed her cherry cheek, 
And thrice her clierry chin, ; 



LADY ANNE BOTHWELL'S LAMENT 

The unhappy lady inlo whoae moutb some unki 
poet has put this lameDt, is now ascertained to 
been Anne, daughter to Bothneli, Bishop of 
ney. Her fiuthless lover was her cousin, AJexa 
Erakine, son to the Eari of Mar. Lady Anne if 
to have possessed great beauty, and Sir Alexa 
was reputed the hEtndsomest man of bis age. He 
first a colonel in the French army, but at\erv 
engaged in the service of the Covenanters, and i 
to hifl death by being blown up, with many other 
sons of rank, in Douglass Castle, on the 30th of An 
1640. The events which occasioned the ballad : 
to have taken place early in the seventeenth cen 
Of the fate of the lady subsequent to this period i 
ing is known. See Chambers, Scotliih Ballads, p. 
and The Scots Musical Museum, (18fi3,) iv. 209» 

In Brome's comedy of The Northern Lass, o\ 
Nest of Fools, acted in 1632, occur the two folio 
stanzas. They are, perhaps, a part of the ori| 
Lament, which certainly has undergone great al 
tions in its progress down to our times. 



" Peace, wnjwsrd barne! Oh eeasa thy moan! 
Thy farre more wayward daddy's gona, 
And never will recalled be, 
By oryes of either thee or me : 
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If thoult be silent, I'll be glad, 
Th; mourning makes my heart full sad. 
Balow, iijy boy, thy mother's joy, 
Thy father bred me great annoy. 

Balow, my hoy, ly sliU and sleep. 
It ffrievei me sore to hear l/iee weep. 

Balow, ray darling, sleep a while, 
And wheo thou wak'st, then sweetly smile 
But smile not as thy father did, 
To cozen raaids, nay, God forbid ; 
For in thine eye his look I see, 
The tempting look that ruin'd me, 
Balow, my hoy, S/e. 

When he began to court my love, 
And with his sugar'd words to move, 
Hia tempting face, and flatt'ring cheor 
In time to me did not appear ; 
But now I see that cruel he 
Cares neither for bis babe nor me. 
Balow, my boy, ^c. 

Fareweel, fareweel, thou falsest youth 
That ever kist a woman's mouth ; 
Let never any after me 
Submit unto thy courtesy 1 
For, if they (Jo. O ! cruel thou 
Wilt her abuse, and care not how. 
Balow, my boy. Sic. 
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I was too cred'lous at the first, so 

To yield thee all a maiden durst ; 
Thou swore for ever true to prove, 
Thy faith unchang'd, unchang'd thy love ; 
But quick as thought the change is wrought, 
Thy love's no mair, thy promise nought. 35 
B(doWj my hoy, S^c. 

I wish I were a maid again ! 
From young men's flatt'ry I'd refrain ; 
For now unto my grief I find 
They all are perjur'd and unkind ; 40 

Bewitching charms bred all my harms ; — 
Witness my babe lies in my arras. 
Balow, my boy, Sfc, 

I take my fate from bad to worse, 

That I must needs be now a nurse, « 

And lull my young son on my lap : 

From me, sweet orphan, take the pap. 

Balow, my child, thy mother mild 

Shall wail as from all bliss exil'd. 

Balow, my boy, S^c, ao 

Balow, my boy, weep not for me, 
Whose greatest grief's for wronging thee ; 
Nor pity her deserved smart. 
Who can blame none but her fond heart ; 
For, too soon trusting latest finds « 

With fairest tongues are falsest minds. 
Balow, my boy, Sfc, 
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Balow, ray boy, thy father's fled. 
When he the thriftless son has played ; 

Of vows and oaths forgetful, he 
Preferr'd the wars to thee and me. 
But now, perhaps, thy curse and mioe 
Make him eat acorns with the swine. 
Bahw, my boy, ^c. 

But curse not htm ; perhaps now he, 
Stung With remorse, is blessing thee : 
Perhaps at death; for who can tell. 
Whether the judge of heaven or hell, 
By some proud foe has struck the blow, 
And laid the dear deceiver low P 
Balow, my hoy, Sfc. 

1 wish I were into the bounds 
Where he lies smother'd in his wounds. 
Repeating, as he pants for mr, 
My name, whom once he call'd his fair ; 
No woman's yet so fiercely set. 
But she'll forgive, though not forget. 
Balffw, ray boy, Sfc. 

If linen lacks, for my love's sake, 
Then quickly to him would I make 
My 3raock,once for his body meet. 
And wrap him in that winding-sheet. 
Ah me ! how happy liad I been. 
If he had ne'er bet-ti wrapt therein. 
BcUow, my hoy, S;c. 
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Balow, my boy, I'll weep for thee: 

Too sooD, alake, thou'lt weep for me ; 
Thy griefs are growing to a sum, 
God grant thee patience when they come ; 
Bora lo sust^Q thy mother's shame, 
A hapless faie, a bastard's name. 

Balow, my boy, hf slill and sleep. 
It grieres me sore to hear thee weep. 



LADY ANNE BOTHWBLl 
From Percy's Seligae$, i 



" From a, copy in the Editor's f 
hj another in Allan Ramsay's Misi 



Balow, my babe, lye still 
It grieves me sair to see thi 
If thoust be silent, Ise be g 
Thy niaining maka my hea 
Balow, my boy, thy mother 
Thy father breides me grea 
Balov), my ba&e, bf slil at 
It grievea me sair to tee I 

Wban he began to court m; 
And with his sugred worde 
His faynings fale and flattei 
To rae that time did not ap] 
But now I see, most cruell '. 
Cares neither for my babe i 
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Lye still, my darling, sleipe a while, 
And whea thou wakest, sweitly smile : 
But smile not, as thy father did, 
To cozen maids ; nay, God forbid ! 
But yett I feire, thou wilt gae neire 
Thy fatheris hart and face to beire. 

Bahw, ^C. 

I cannae chuse, but ever will 
Be luving to thy father still : 
Whaireir he gae, whaireir he ryde, 
My luve with him doli still abyde : 
In weil or wae, whaireir he gae, 
Mine hart can neire depart him frae. 

Balow, 4'C. 



But doe not, doe not, pretty mine. 




To faynings fals thine hart incline ; 




Be loyal 1 


to thy luver trew, 




And nevii 


r change her for a new : 




If gude 


r faire, of htr have care. 




For worn* 


ins banning 's wonderous s 


air. 




Balov?, 


Src 



Baime, sin thy cruel father is gane, 

Thy winsome smiles maun eise my paine ; 

My babe and I 'U together live, 

He'll comfort me when cai'es doe grieve ; 

My babe and I right saft will ly, 

And quii« forgeit man's cruelty. 
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Farewell, fareweii 
That evir kist a « 
I wish all maides 
Nevir to trust ma 
For if we doe bot 
They'll use us the 
Balow, my habe 



I, BUT LOVE BE BONNY. 



I verses are thought Co be only a 
• Douglas, (see the next juece,) in 
ler of which, according lo Moth- 
of them are lo be found. They 
i in the Tea-TaUe Miscellany, (L 
« giTen as they there appear, sep- 
cit story. Although in this condition 
d upon as a fragmeut, still, they are 
'oduced in the ballad above meii- 
erior to the rest of the eompoaidon, 
ieving that they have as yet founii 

leum, (i. 166,) besides several trifling 
msay'a copy, tlie fonrtli is replaced 



all my love prove tme to me. 

I stands thus in a Christmas medley, 
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quoted by Leyden from a " MS. Cantus of the latter 
part of the 1 7th century : " 

Hey troly loly, love is joly, 

A whyle whill it is new ; . 
When it is old, it grows ftiU cold, — 

Woe worth the love untrue ! 

OomplayrU of Scotland^ i. 278. 



WALY, waly up the bank, 
And waly, waly down the brae, 

And waly, waly yon burn side, 
Where I and my love wont to gae. 

1 lean'd my back unto an aik, 5 

I thought it was a trusty tree ; 
But first it bow'd, and syne it brak, 
Sae my true love did lightly me ! 

O waly, waly, but lev© be bonny, 

A little time while it is new ; lo 

But when 'tis auld, it waxeth cauld. 

And fades away like the morning dew. 

O wherefore should I busk my head ? 

Or wherfore should I kame my. hair ? 
For my true love has me forsook, is 

And says he'll never love me mair. 

Now Arthur-Seat shall be my bed, 
The sheets shall ne'er be fy I'd by me : 
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Saint Anton's well shall be 7117 drink, 

Since my true love has forsaken me. s 

Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 
And shake the green leaves off the tree ? 

O gentle death, when wilt thou come ? 
For of my life I'm weary. 

'Tis not the frost that freezes fell, i 

Nor blawing snaw's inclemency ; 

'Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry, 
But my love's heart grown cauld to me. 

When we came in by Glasgow town, 

We were a comely sight to see ; ' 

My love was clad in the black velvet, 
And I my sell ii 



But had I wist, before I kiss'd, 
That love had been sae ill to win, 

I'd lock'd my heart in a case of gold, 
And pin'd it with a silver pin. 

Oh, oh, if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse's knee, 

And I my sell were dead and gane ! 
For a nuud again Fll never be. 



LORD JAMIE DOUGLAS. 

Fkom the appeodix ta Motherwell's Minsir 
p. V. An imperfect copy of this ballad waa prl 
in Finlay's collection, vol. ii. p. i ; another, called 
Laird of BUichiaood, in Kinloch's, p. 60. Botl 
them may be seen at the end of this volume. Cham 
has compiled a ballad in four parts from these t 
Terdons, another in manuscript, furnished by Eiu 
and llie veraes juat given from Ramsay's Mmcella: 

The circumataneea which gave rise to the ballac 
thus stated by Cliambera : '' James, second Marqu 
Douglas, when aged twenty-four, married at I 
bnrgh, on the 7th of September, 1670, Lady Bat 
Erskine, eldest daughter of John, ninth Earl of 
This lady ie said to have been previously wooed, ■ 
out success, by a gentleman of the name of Lo 
who on account of his afterwards marrying Mai 
Weir, heiress of Blackwood, in Lanarkshire, was 
monly called, according lo the custom of Scot 
the Tutor, and sometimes the Laird, of Blackv 
Lowrie, who seems to have been considerablj 
vanced in life at the time, was chamberlain or fact 
the Marquia of Douglas; a circumstance which gavi 
peculiar facilities for executing an atrocious scl 
(rf vengeanoe he had projected against the lady. 
a train of proi^eedings somewhat similar to thoi 
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lago, and in particular, by pretending to have dis^ 
covered a pair of men's shoes underneath the Mar- 
chioness's bed, he completely succeeded in breaking up 
the affection of the unfortunate couple. Lord Doug- 
las, who, though a man of profligate conduct, had 
hitherto treated his wife with some degree of politeness, 
now rendered her life so miserable, that she was 
obliged to seek refuge with her fkther. The earl 
camQ with a large retinue to carry her off, when, ac- 
cording to the ballad, as well as the tradition of the 
country, a most affecting scene took place. The Mar- 
quis himself was so much overcome by the parting of 
his wife and child — for she had now borne a son — 
that he expressed, even in that last hour, a desire of 
being reconciled to her. But the traitorous Lowrie 
succeeded in preventing him from doing so, by a well- 
aimed sarcasm at his weakness. . . . Regarding the 
ultimate fate of the Marchioness I am altogether 
ignorant. It is, however, very improbable that any 
reconciliation ever took place between her and her 
husband, such as is related in the ballad." Scottish 
Ballads J p. 150. 

O WALT, waly up the bank, 

And waly, waly down the brae. 
And waly, waly by yon bum side, 

Where me and my lord was wont to gae. 

Hey nonny nonnie, but love is bonnie, fi 

A little while when it is new ; 
But when love grows auld it grows mair cauld, 

And fade§ away like the morning dew. 
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I lean'd my bock against im nik, 
I thocht it was a.trustie tree ; 

But first it bowed, wid syne it break, 
And sae did my fause luve to me. 

My mother tauld me when I was youi 
That young man's love was ill to tr 

But UDtill her I would give nae ear, 
And alace my ain wand dings me n 

wherefore need I busk my head ? 
O wherefore should 1 kaim my hair 

Foi" IDy good lord has me forsook, 
And aays he'll never love me mair. 

Gin I had wist or I had kisst 

That young man's love was sae ill I 

1 would hae lockt my hert wi' a key c 

And pinn'd it wi' a siller pin. 

An 1 had kent what I ken now, 
I'd never crosst the water Tay, 

But stayed still at Athole's gales ; — 
He would have made me his lady g 

When lords and lairds cam to this lou 
And gentlemen o' a high degree, 

I look my auld son in my arms. 
And went (o my chamber jileasantli 
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when lords and lainls come through this 

niJ gentlemen o' a. high degree, 

lit sit alane intill the dark, 9> 

n<] the babie on .the nurse's knee. 

d a nurse, and she was fair ; 
he was a dearly nurse to me ; 
took my gay lord frae my side, 
.nd used him in her companie. ta 

i, awa, thou fause Blackwood, 
L.ye, and an ill death may thou die t 
lu wert the first and occasion last 
If parting my gay lord and me. 

en I lay sick, and very sick, « 

lick I was and like to die, 

;entleinan, a friend of mine, 

le came on purpose to visit me ; 

, Blackwood whisper'd in my lord's oar 

le was ower lang in chamber with me. " 

len I was sick, and very sick, 
tick I was and like to die, 
rew me near to my stairhead, 
ind I heard my ain lord lichlly me. 
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" Come down, come down, Jamie L 
And drink the orange wiae wilh m 

111 set thee on a ehair of gold. 

And daut thee kindlj^ on my knee.' 

" When sea and sand turn far inland. 
And mussels grow on ilka tree, 

When cockle shells turn siller bells, 
I'll drink the orange wine wi' ihee, 

" Wliat ails you at our youngest son, 
That sits upon the nurse's knee? 

I'm sure he's never done any harm, 
An it's not to his ain nurse and me 

If I had kent what I ken now, 

That love it was sae ill to win, 
I should ne'er hae wet my cherry chi 



When ray father came to hear 
That my gay lord had forsaken m« 

He sent five score of his soldiers brij 
To take me safe to my ain countri 

Up in the momin' when I aixise, 
My bonnie palac* for to lea', 

I whispered in at my lord's window, 
But the never a word he would ar 
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" Fare ye weel, then, Jamie Douglas, 

I need care as little as ye care for me ; » 

The Earl of Mar is my father dear. 
And I soon will see my ain countrie. 

" Ye thought that I was like yoursell, 

And loving ilk ane I did see ; 
But here I swear by the heavens clear, a 

I never loved a man but thee." 

Slowly, slowly rose I up, 

And slowly, slowly I cam down ; 

And when he saw me sit in my coach. 

He made his drums and trumpets sound. 90 

When I into my coach was set 
My tenants all were with me tane ; 

They set them down upon their knees. 
And they begg'd me to come back again. 

• 

It's " fare ye weel, my bonnie palace ; 8« 

And fare ye weel, my children three : 

God grant your father may get mair grace, 
And love "thee better than he has done me." 

It's " fare ye weel, my servants all ; 

And you, my bonnie children three : 100 

Grod grant your father grace to be kind 

Till I see you safe in my ain countrie. 
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" but wae be to you, fause Blackwood, 
Aye, apd ill death may you die ! 

Ye are the first, and I hope the last, 
That put strife between my good lord 



When I came in tlirough Edinburgh town 
My loving father came to meet me. 

With trumpets sounding on every side ; 
But it was no comfort al all to me : 

For no mirth nor music sounds in my ear. 
Since the Earl of March has forsaken i 

" Hold your tongue, my daughter dear. 
And of your weeping pray let abee ; 

For I'll send lo him a bill of divorce. 
And I'll get as good a lord tothee." 

" Hold your tongu^ my father dear, 
And of your scoffing pray let abee; 

I would rather hae a kiss of my ain lord's n 
As all the lords in the north countrie." 

\Vhen she came lo her father's land. 
The tenants a' cam her to see ; 

Never a word she could speak to them, 
But the buttons aff her clothes did flee. 

134. See Andrea Lammie, vol. ii. 191. 
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i linnet is a bonnie bii'd, 

id uflen Hees far frae its nest ; 

I the world maj plainly see 

ey 're far awa that I love beat ! " 

ooked out at her father's window, 
take a view of the countrle ; 
did she see but Jamie Douglas, 
id along with him her children three. 

e came a soldier to the gate, 

id he did knock right hastilie : 

ijody Douglaa be within, 

i her come down and speak to me." 

ome away, my lady fair, 
me away, now, alang with me: 
[ have hanged fause Blackwood 
the very place where he told the lie." 



THE NUTBROWNE MAIDE. 

Wu owe the preservation of this beautiful old b 
to ArnoliTs Chronicle, of which the earliest edit! 
thought to have been printed in 1502. In Laneb 
account of Elizabeth's vi^t to Keuilwortb, the 
brown Maid is mentioned as a book by ilaelf, and I 
is said to be at Oxford a list of books offered foi 
at that place in 1520, among which is the JVot-i 
Mayd, price one penny ; slill, the ballad is not ki 
to exist at present in any other ancient form than 
of the Chronicle. We have no means of determi 
the date of the compoeition, but Percy has justl 
marked (hat it is not probable that an antiquary n 
have inserted a piece in his historical collections w 
he knew to be modem. The language is that oi 
time at which it was printed. 

The ballad seems to have been long forgotten, ^ 
it was revived in The Muse's Mercury for June, 1 
(Percy.) There Prior met with it, and, charmed 
its merit, be took the story for the foundation o 
Henry and Emma. Capel, in 1 760, published a. ei 
ed text from two different editions of the Chronic 
we suppose that of 1502, and the second, which 
printed in 1521, and exhibits some differences. F 
adopted Capel's text with a tew alterations, (Reli 
ii. 30.) The text of the edition of 1502 has ' 
twice reprinted since Percy's time : in the Cen 
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Literaria, vol. i. p. 15, and by Mr. Wright, in a little 
black-letter volume, London, 1836. We have adopted 
Mr. Wright's text, not neglecting to compare it with 
'^ that of Sir Egerton Brydges. 

It will be interesting to compare with this matchless 
poem two pieces in other languages, which have the 
same drift ; — ^the German ballad of Die Lind im Thale, 
Erk, Deutscher Liederhort, p. 1, a^nd Beproesde Trouw, 
in Hoffmann's Horce Belgicce, Part II. p. 1 74. 

In the sixteenth century a ridiculous attempt was 
made to supplant the popular baUads in the mouths 
and affections of the people by turning them into 
pious parodies. The Nut-Brown Maid was treated in 
this way, and we hope to find room for the parody in 
another part of this collection. 



** Be it right or wrong, these men among 

On women do complaine, 
Affermyng this, how that it is 

A labour spent in vaine 
To love them wele, for never a dele « 

They love a man agayne : 
For lete a man do what he can 

Ther favour to attayne, 
Yet yf a newe do them pursue, 

Ther furst trew lover than lo 

Laboureth for nought, and from her thought 

He is a bannished man." 

9, to. 



THE NrTBHOTrNE MA.11 

"I say not nay, but that all day 

It is bothe writ and sayde, 
That womans faytb is, as who aa 

All utterly decayed : 
But nevertheles, right good witn 

In this case might be layde. 
That they love trewe, and contyi 

Recorde the ndtbruwne ma 
Whiche from her love, whan her 

He cam to make his mone, 
Wolde not departe, for in her he 

She lovyd but hjm allone." 

" Than betwene us lele us discus 

What was all the man6r 
Betwene them too ; we wyl also 

Telle all the peyne and fere 
That she was in ; nowe I begyni 

See that ye me answ^re : 
Wherfore [all] ye that present t 

I pray you geve as eare. 
I am the knyght, I cum be nygh 

As secret aa I can, 
Sayng ' Alas ! thus stondyth the 

I am a bannisahed man ! ' " 

" And I your wylle for (o fiilfyllt 
In this wyl not refuse, 
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Trusting to she we, in word is fewe, 

That men have an ille use, 40 

To ther owne shame, wymen to blame, 

And causeles them accuse j 
Therfore to you I answere now, 

AUe wymen to excuse, 
' Myn owne hert dere, with you what chiere ? « 

I prey you telle anoon : 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you allon.' " 

" It stondith so : a deed is do 

Wherof moche harme shal growe. « 

My desteny is for to dey 

A shamful dethe, I trowe, 
Or ellis to flee, — ^the ton must be : 

JjTone other wey I knowe. 
But to withdrawe as an outlaw, a 

And take me to my bowe. 
Wherfore, adew, my owne hert trewe, 

None other red I can ; 
For I muste to the grene wode goo, 

Alone, a bannysshed man." eo 

" O Lorde, what is this worldis blisse 

That chaungeth as the mone ! 
My somers day in lusty May 

Is derked before the none. 

50. Wherfore. 
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I here you saye Farwel 

We departe not soo » 
Why say ye bo? Whe 

Alas, what have ye d 
Alle my welfare to soro 

Shulde cLaunge, yf y 
For in my mynde, of al 

I love but you alone.' 

" I can beleve it shal yo 

And somewhat you dj 
But aflyrwarde your pa^ 

Within a day or twey 
Shal sone aslake, and y< 

Coufort to you agayni 
Why ahuld ye nought ? 

Your labur were in T; 
And thus I do, and pray 

As hertely as I can : 
For I muste too the grei 

Alone, a banysshed in 

" Now syth that ye have 

The secret of your m 
I shal be playne to you i 

Lyke as ye shal me P 
Syth it is so that ye wyl 

I wol not leve behynd 
Shal never be sayd the j 

Was to her love untir 
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* 

Make you redy, for soo am I, 

All though it were anoon ; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde m 

I love but you alone." 

" Yet I you rede to take good hede 

What men wyl thinke and sey ; 
Of yonge and olde it shal be told, 

That ye be gone away loo 

Your wanton wylle for to fulfylle. 

In grene wood you to play ; 
And that ye myght from your delyte 

Noo lenger make delay. 
Rather than ye shuld thus for me iw 

Be called an ylle woman, 
Yet wolde I to the grene wodde goo 

Alone, a banysshed man." 

" Though it be songe of olde and yonge 

That I shuld he to blame, • no 

Theirs be the charge that speke so large 

In hurting of my name. 
For I wyl prove that feythful love 

It is devoyd of shame, 
In your distresse and hevynesse, u/ 

To parte wyth you the same ; 
And sure all thoo that doo not so. 



V. 98, Whan. 



Trewe lovers ar they n 

But in mj mjade, of all : 

I love but you alone." 

" I counsel yow remembn 

It is noo may dens la we 
Nothing to dought, but to 

To wod with an outlaw 
For ye must there ia you 

A bowe to here and dr 
And as a theef thus must 

Ever in drede and awe 
By whiche to yow gret h^ 

Yet had I lever than 
That I had too the grene' 

Alone, a banysahyd ma 

" I thinke not nay ; but, c 

It is noo maydens lore : 
But love may make me f<: 

As ye have said before. 
To com on fote, to hunte ; 

To gete us mete and Et 
For 80O that I your comp 

May have, I aske noo i 
From whiche to parte, it i 

As colde as ony ston : 
For in my mynde, of all ; 

I love but you alone." 



1 



K' 
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f " For an outlawe this is the lawe, 143 

That men hym take and binde, 
Without pytee hanged to bee, 

And waver with the wynde. 
Yf I had neede, as God forbede, 

What rescous coude ye finde ? i« 

For sothe, I trowe, you and your bowe 

Shuld drawe for fere behynde : 
And noo merveyle ; for lytel avayle 

Were in your councel than ; 
Wherfore I too the woode wyl goo i« 

Alone, a banysshed man." 

" Ful wel knowe ye that wymen bee 

Ful febyl for to fyght ; 
Noo womanhed is it indeede. 

To bee bolde as a knight. * i« 

Yet in suche fere yf that ye were, 

Amonge enemys day and nyght, 
I wolde wythstonde, with bowe in hande, 

To greeve them as I myght. 
And you to save, as wymen have, i« 

From deth many one : 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 
^ I love but you alone." 

" Yet take good hede ; for ever I drede 

That ye coude not sustein vo 

The thorney wayes, the depe valeis. 
The snowe, the frost, the reyn, 

V. 162, Shul. 
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The colde, tte hete ; for, drye 

We must lodge on the playn 
And us aboove noon other rove 

But a brake bussh or twajnE 
Whiche aone shalde greve you, 

And ye wolde gladly than 
That I had too the grenewode ( 

Alone, a banysahyd man." 

" Sylh I have here been partyn 

With you of joy and blysse, 
I must also parte of your woo 

Endure, as reastm is ;■ 
Tet am I sure of oo plesnre. 

And shortly, it is this ; 
That where ye bee, mesemeth, 

I coude not fare amysse. 
Wythout more speche, I you bi 

That we were soon agone ; 
For in my mynde, of all mank; 

I love but yoa alone." 

" Tf ye goo thedyr, ye must a 

Whan ye have lost to dyne, 
Ther shel no mete be fore to gt 

Kor drinke, here, ale, ne win 
Ne shetis clene to lye betwene. 

Made of thred and twyne : 
Noon other bouse but levys am 

To kever your hed and myn 

2W, bed, Wright 
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Loo, myn herte swete, this ylle dyet 

Shuld make you pale and wan : 
Wherfore I to the wood wyl goo ^ 

Alone, a banysshid man." 

" Amonge the wylde dere suche an archier aos 

As men say that ye bee 
Ne may not fayle of good vitayle, 

Where is so grete plente ; 
And watir cleere of the ryvere 

Shal be ful swete to me, 210 

Wyth whiche in hele I shal right wele 

Endure, as ye shall see : 
And er we go, a bed or too 

I can provide anoon ; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 215 

I love but you alone." 

" Loo, yet before, ye must doo more, 

• Yf ye wyl goo with me, 
As cutte your here up by your ere, 

Your kirtel by the knee ; 220 

Wyth bowe in hande, for to withstonde 

Your enmys, yf nede bee ; 
And this same nyght, before daylight. 

To woodward wyl I flee ; 
And [if] ye wyl all this fulfylle, 2s 

Doo it shortely as ye can : 
Ellis wil I to the grene wode g*o 

Alone, a banysshyd man." 



THE NUTBKOWHE HAIDE. 

"I shal aa now do more for you ■ 

Than [ongeth to womaobede, 
To short laj here, a bowe to here, 

To shote in tyme of nede : 
O my Bwet« moder, before all other, 

For you have I most drede 1 
But now, iidiew ! I must enaue 

Wher fortune duth me teede. 
All this make ye ; now lete ns flee ; 

The day cums fast upon ; 
For in my mynde, of all maokynde 

I love but you ak>ne." 

" Nay, tiay, not soo ; ye shal not goo ; 

And I shal telle you why ; 
Your appetyle is to be lyght 

Of love, I wele aspie : 
For right as ye have sayd to me, 

In lyke wyse, hardeiy, 
Te wolde answere, who so ever it were. 

In way of company. 
It is sayd of olde, sone hote, gone colde, 

And so is a woman ; 
Wherfore I too the woode wyl goo 

Alone, a banyssbid man." 

" Tef ye take hede, yt is noo nede 

Suche wordis lo say bee me ; 

*. MO, That, wnmanhod. sse, cum. r. 3*8, v 
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For ofte ye preyd, and longe assayed, 
I you loTid, perd4. 
bough that I of auncestry 
laroDS doughter bee, 
ive you proved how I you loved, 
quyer of lowe degree ; 
ver shal, what so befalle, 
dey therfore anoon ; 

I my mjnde, of &1 mankyade 
ve but you alone." 

[irons childe to be begyled, 
rere a curaaed dede ! 
felow with an outlawe, 
ayghty Giod forbede I 
Bttyr were the power squyer 
lue to forest yede, 
ye ehal saye another day, 
tt be [my] wyked dede 
:re betrayed ; wherfore, good maJde, 
; best red that I can 

I I too the greene wode goo 
me, a banysshed man." 

ttsoever befalle, I never shal 

this thing you upbraid ; 

f ye goo, and leve me aoo, 

an have ye me betraied. 

mbre you wele, how thai ye dele, 

p yf ye, as ye sayde, 



THE NUTBBOWNE MA IDE. 

Be BO unkynde (o leve behjud 
Tour love, the Notbrowne Maide, 

Trust me truly, that J shal dey, 
Sone after ye be gone ; 

For in my mjnde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone." 

'■ Yef that ye went, ye shulde repent, 

For in the forest now 
I have purveid me of a maide. 

Whom I love more than you : 
Another fayrer than ever ye were, 

I dare it wei avowe; 
And of you bothe eche shulde be wrothe 

Wilh other, as I trowe. 
It were myn ease to lyve in pease ; 

So wyl I, yf I can ; 
Wherfore I to the wode wyl goo 

Alone, a banysahid man." 

"Though in the wood I undirstode 

Ye had a paramour, 
AH thia may nought remeve my thought, 

But that I wil be your ; 
And she shal fynde me aofte and kynde, 

And curteis every our. 
Glad to fulfyUe aU that she wylle ' 

Gommaunde me, to ray power ; 
For had ye, loo, an hundred moo, 

T. 310, Of them I wolde be, one. Percy MS. 
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Yet wolde I be that one. ao 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone*" 

" Myn oune dere love, I see the prove 

That ye be kynde and trewe ; 
Of mayde and wyf, in all my lyf, sis 

The best that ever I knewe. 
Be mery and glad, be no more sad, 

The case is chaunged newe ; 
For it were ruthe that for your trouth 

You shuld have cause to rewe. 320 

Be not dismayed : whatsoever I sayd 

To you whan I begaq, 
I wyl not too the grene wod goo ; 

I am noo banysshyd man." 

" Theis tidingis be more glad to me aas 

Than to be made a queue, 
Yf I were sure they shuld endure ; 

But it is often seen, 
When men wyl breke promyse, they speke 

The wordis on the splene. aao 

Ye shape some wyle me to begyle. 

And stele fro me, I wene ; 
Then were the case wurs than it was. 

And I more woo-begone ; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 335 

I love but you alone." 



" Ye ehal not Dcde further to drede ; 

I wyl not disparage 
You, God defende .' sith 7011 descends 

Of so grete a linage. 
Nou underslonde, to Westmerlande, 

Which ie my heritage, 
I wyl you briiige, aad wyth a I'ynge, 

lie wey of maryage, 
I wyl you take, and lady make, . 

As shortly aa I can : 
Thus hare ye woiie an erles son, 

And not a banysshyd man." 

Here may ye see, that wynien be 

In love meke, kinde, and stable : 
Late never man repreve them tlian. 

Or calle them variable ; 
But rather prey God that we may 

To them be comfortable, 
Whiehe somtyme provyth suche as lovetl 

Yf they be charitable. 
For sith men wolde that wymen sholde 

Be meke to them echeon, 
Moche more ought they to God obey, 

And serve but hym alone. 



THE BAILIFFS DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON. 



From Reliques of Ancient English Poetry y iii. 177. 
Another copy is in Ritson's Ancient Songs j ii. 134. 

" From an ancient black-letter copy in the Pepys 
collection, with some improvements communicated by 
a lady as she had heard the same recited in her 
youth. The full title is, True love requited: Or^ the 
Bailiff's daughter of Islington," — Percy. 



There was a youthe, and a well-beloved youthe, 

And he was a squires son : 
He loved the bayliffes daughter deare, 

That lived in Islington. 

Yet she was coye, and would not believe s 

That he did love her soe, 
Noe nor at any time would she 

Any countenance to him showe. 

But when his friendes did understand 
* His fond and foolish minde, lo 

They sent him up to faire London, 
An apprentice for to binde. 
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And when he had been seven long jeares, 
And never his love could see, — 

" Manj a teare have I shed for her sake, 
When »he little thought of mee." 

Then all the maids of Islington 

Went forth to sport and playe. 
All but the ba^lifies daughter deare ; 

She secretly stole awaye. 

She pulled off her gowne of greene, 

And put on ragged attire, 
And to faire London she would go, 

Her true love to enquire. 

And as she went along the high road. 
The weather being hot and drye. 

She sat her downe upon a green bank. 
And her true love came riding bye. 

She started up, with a colour see redd. 
Catching hold of his bridle-reine ; 

" One penny, one penny, kind sir," she sayd, 
" Will ease me of much paine." 

" Before I give you one penny, sweet-heart, 
Praye tell me where you were borne." 

" At Islmgton, kind sir," sayd shee, 
" Where I have had many a scome." 
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*' I prythee, sweet-heart, then tell to mee, 

O tell me, whether you knowe 
The bayliffes daughter of Islington," 

" She is dead, sir long agoe." « 

« 

" If she be dead, then take my horse, 

My saddle and bridle also ; 
For I will into some farr countrye. 

Where noe man shall me knowe." 

" staye, O staye, thou goodlye youthe, a 

She standeth by thy side ; 
She IS here alive, she is not dead, 

And ready e to be thy bride." 

" farewell griefe, and welcome joye, 

Ten thousand times therefore ; «o 

For no we I have founde mine owne true love. 
Whom I thought I should never see more." 



THE BLIND BEGGAR'S DAUGHTEE 01 
BE0NALL GREEN. 



of the Peoianlry of England, Percy Society, xvii. 
It 13 there printed from a modern broadside, " ca 
fully collal«d " with a copy in the Bagford collecti 
In Percy's edidon, {Reliques, ii. 171,) be^des m: 
trivial emendatdons, eight modem stanzas (said to 
the work of Robert Dodsley) are substituted for 
first five of the Beggar's second song, " to remove 
surdities and inconasteQcies," and to reconcile 
story to probability and true history ! The copy ir 
CoUeclion of Old Ballads, ii. 202, is not very differ 
from the present, and the few changes that have bi 
made in the text selected, unless otherwise accoun 
for, are adopted from that. 

"Pepys, in his diary, 26th June, 1663, speaks 
going with Sir William and Lady Batten, and Sii 
Slinnes, to Sir W. Rider's at Bednall Green, to i 
ncr, ' a fine place ; ' and Adds, ' This very house i 
built by the Blind Beggar of Bednall Green, so mi 
talked of and sung in ballads; but they say it i 
only some outhouses of it.' " Chappell, Popu 
Mask nf Ike Olden rime, p. 159. 

VOL. IV. 11 
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This song's of a beggar who long lost sight, 
And had a fair daughter, most pleasant and bright ; 
And many a gallant brave suitor had she, 
And none was so comely as pretty Bessee. 

And though she was of complexion most fair, « 
Yet seeing she was but a beggar his heir. 
Of ancient housekeepers despised was she, 
Whose sons came as suitors to pretty Bessee. 

Wherefore in great sorrow fair Bessee did say, 
" Good father and mother, let me now go away, lo 
To seek out my fortune, whatever it be ; " 
This suit then was granted to pretty Bessee. 

This Bessee, that was of a beauty most bright. 
They clad in gray russet, and late in the night 
From father and mother alone parted she, w 

Who sighed and sobbed for pretty Bessee. 

She went till she came to Stratford-at-Bow, 
Then she knew not whither or which way to go ; 
With tears she lamented her sad destiny. 
So sad and so heavy was pretty Bessee. ao 

She kept on her journey vntil it was day. 
And went unto Rumford along the highway ; 
And at the King's Arms entertained was she. 
So fair and well-favoured was pretty Bessee. 

6. And seeing. 
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She bad aat beea there one month at an eii' 
But master and mistress and all was her fri 
And eveiy brave gallant that once did her 
Was straightway in love with pretty Besse* 

Great gifts they did send her of silver and | 
And in their songa daily her love they exlol 
Her beauty was blazed in every degree, 
So f^r and so comely was pretty Bessee. 

The young men of Rumford in her had thei 
She shewed herself courteous, but never tot 
And at their commandment still she would I 
So lair and so comely was pretty Bessee. 

Four suitors at once unto her did go, 
They craved her favour, but still she said n 
" I would not have gentlemen marry with n 
Yet ever they honoured pretty Bessee. 

!N^ow one of them was & gallant young kni° 
And he came unto her disguised in the nigl 
The second, a gentleman of high degree, 
Who wooed and sued for pretty Bessee. 

A merchant of London, whose wealth w 

small, 
Was then the third suitor, and proper with. 
Her master's own son the fourth man must 
Who swore he would die for pretty Bessee, 
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" If that thou wilt marry with me,"» quoth the 

knight, 
" ril make thee a lady with joy and delight ; » 
My heart is enthralled in thy fair beauty, 
Then grant me thy favour, my pretty Bessee.*' 

The gentleman said, " Come marry with me. 
In silks and in velvets my Bessee shall be ; 
My heart lies distracted, oh hear me ! " quoth he, 55 
"And grant me thy love, my dear pretty Bessee.*' 

" Let me be thy husband," the merchant did say, 
" Thou shalt live in London most gallant and gay ; 
My ships shall bring home rich jewels for thee. 
And I will for ever love pretty Bessee." « 

Then Bessee she sighed, an^ thus she did say ; 
" My father and mother I mean to obey ; 
First get their goodwill, and be faithful to me. 
And you shall enjoy your dear pretty Bessee." 

To every one of them that answer she made ; es 

Therefore unto her they joyfully said, 

" This thing to fulfill we all now agree ; 

But where dwells thy father, my pretty Bessee ? " 

" My father," /^[uoth she, " is soon to be seen ; 
The silly blind beggar of Bednall Green, to 

That daily sits begging for charity. 
He is the kind father of pretty Bessee. 
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" His mnrks and liis loken am knowen full 
He ulwayi; is Jed by a dog and a bell ; 
A poor silly old man, God knoweth, is he. 
Yet he is the true father of pretty Bessee.' 

" Nay, nay," quoth the merchant, " thou i 

for me j " 
" She," quoth the innholder, " my wife ?h. 

be;" 
" I loathe," said the gentleman, " a beggars i 
Therefore, now farewell, my pretty Bessee, 

" Why then," quoth the knight, " happ bel 

worse, 
I weigh not true love by the weight of the 
And beauty is beauly in every degree ; 
Then welcome to me, my dear pretty Bessi 

" With thee to thy father forthwith I will g 
"Nay, forbear," quoth his kinsman, "it m 

be bo: 
A poor beggars daughter a lady sha'nt be ; 
Then take thy adieu of thy preity Bessee.' 

As soon then as it was break of the day, 
The knight had from Rumford stole 

The young men of Rumford, so sick as ma 
Rode afler to fetch again pretty Bessee. 
SI. Percy has Ihkkt. 
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As swift as the wind to ride they were seen, 
Until tbey came near unto Bednall Green, 
And as the knight lighted most courteously, as 
They fought against him for pretty Bessee. 

But rescue came presently over the plain, 
Or else the knight there for his love had been slain ; 
The fray being ended, they straightway did see 
His kinsman come railing at pretty Bessee. loo 

• 
Then bespoke the Blind Beggar, "Altho* I be poor, 
Rail not against my child at my own door ; 
Though she be not decked in velvet and pearl, 
Yet I will drop angels with thee for my girl ; 

" And then if my gold should better her birth, los 
And equal the gold you lay on the earth. 
Then neither rail you, nor grudge you to see 
The Blind Beggars daughter a lady to be* 

" But first, I will hear, and have it well known, 
The gold that you drop it shall be all you own ; " no 
" With that," they replied, " contented we be ; " 
" Then heres," quoth the beggar, " for pretty 
Bessee." 

With that an angel he dropped on the ground. 
And dropped, in angels, full three thousand pound ; 
And oftentimes it proved most plain, » , h.j 
For the gentlemans one, the beggar dropped twain. 
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So that the whole place wherein they 
With gold was covered every whit ; 
The gentleraaD having dropt fkll his st 
Said, " Beggar, your hand hold, for 

"Tbou hast fulfilled thy promise arig 
"Then marry my girl," quoth he lo il 
"And Ihen," quoth he, "I will throw 
An hundred pound more to buy her a 

The gentlemen all, who his treasure i 
Admired the Beggar of Bednall Gre< 
And those that had been her suitors t 
Their lender flesh for anger they Core 

Thus was the fiur Bessee matched to 
And made a lady in others despite : 
A iairer lady there never was seen 
Than the Blind Beggars daughter 
Green. 

But of her sumptuous marriage and I 
And what fine lords and ladies there 
The second part shall set forth to you 
With marvellous pleasure, and wishet 
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PART IT. 

Of a blind beggars daughter so bright, 
That late was betrothed to a young knight, 
All the whole discourse therof you did see, 
But now comes the wedding of pretty Bessee. 

It was in a gallant palace most brave, 5 

Adorned with all the cost they could have. 
This wedding it was kept most sumptuously. 
And all for the love of pretty Bessee. 

And all kind of dainties and delicates sweet 
Was brought to their banquet, as it was thought 
meet ; 10 

Partridge, and plover, and venison most free. 
Against the brave wedding of pretty Bessee, 

The wedding thro* England was spread by report, 
So that a great number thereto did resort. 
Of nobles and gentles of every degree, m 

And all for the fame of pretty Bessee. 

To church then away went this gallant young 

knight. 
His bride followed after, an angel most bright, 

1-4. This stanza is wrongly placed at the end of the First 
Part in the copy from which we reprint. In ed. 1723 it does 
not occur, v. 8. therof you did, Percy, for, therefore you 
may. 
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With troops of ladies, the like was ne'er seen, 
As went with svient Bessee of Bednall Grei 

TtuH wedding being Eolemnized then, 
With music performed bj skilfullest men, 
The nobles and gentles sat down at that tidi 
Each one beholding the beantiful bride. 

But afier the sumptuous dinner was done, 
To talk and to reason a number begun. 
And of the Blind Beggars daughter most b 
And what wi* his daughter he gave to the. k 

Then spoke the nobles, " Much marvel hav( 
This jolly blind beggar we cannot yet see ! ' 
" My lords," quoth the bride, "my father, so 
Is loathe with his presence these stal 
disgrace." 

" The praise of a woman in question to brin 
Before her own face, is a flattering thing; 
But we think thy fathers baseness," quoth tl 
" Might by thy beauty be clean put away." 

They no sooner this pleasant word spoke, 
But in comes the beggar in a silken cloak, 
A velvet cap and a feather had he, 
And now a musician, forsooth, be would be. 



SB. gentlemeii dona at tbe si 
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And being led in, from catching of harm, 
He bad a dainty lute mider bis arm ; 
Said, " Please you to bear any music of me, 
A song I will give you of pretty Bessee." 

With that his lute be twanged straightway, « 
And thereon began most sweetly to play, 
And after a lesson was played two or three. 
He strained out this song mosTt delicately : — 

" A beggars daughter did dwell on a green. 
Who for her beauty might well be a^gueeny » 

A Uythe bonny lass, and dainty was she, 
And many one called her pretty Bessee, 

" Her father he had no goods nor no lands, 
But begged for a penny all day vjith his hands, 
And yet for her marriage gave thousands three, » 
Yet still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 

" And here if any one do her disdain. 

Her father is ready with might and with main, 

To prove she is come of noble degree^ 

Therefore let none flout at my pretty Bessee.* eo 

With that the lords and the company round 
With a hearty laughter were ready to swound ; 
At last said the lords, " Full well we may see. 
The bride and the bridegroom's beholden to thee." 

60. may. 
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Wlh ihat the fair bride all blushing did risC; 
With chrystal water all in her bright eyes; 
" Pardon my father, brave nobies," quoth shf 
*' That through blind affection thus doate upon 

" If this be thy father," the nobles did say, 
" Well may he be proud of this happy day, 
Tet by his countenaDce well may we see, 
His birth with his fortune could never agree. 

*'And therefore, blind beggar, we pray ihee be' 
And look that the truth to us thou dost say, 
Thy birth and thy parentage what it may be 
E'en for the love thou bearest to pretty Bess 

" Then give me leave, ye gentles each one, 
A song more to sing and then 111 begone ; 
And if that I do not win good report. 
Then do not give me one groat for my eport ; 

" Whenjirst our king hUfame did advance, 
And xought hi* titie in delicate France, 
In mani/ places great perils past he. 
But then wan not born mi/ pretty Bes»ee. 



" And at those wart w^U over to fight, 
Many a brave duke, a lord, and a knight. 
And with them young Manford of courage ti 
Bat then was not bom my pretty Bestee, 
74. look [0 Ds then the Iruth. 
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" And there did young Monford with a blow on 

the face 
Lose both his eyes in a very short space ; so 

His life had been gone away with his sights 
Had not a young woman gone forth in the night. 

" Among the slain men, her fancy did move 
To search and to seek for her own true love, 
Who seeing young Monford there gasping to die, » 
She saved his life through her charity, 

''And then all our victuals in beggars attire, 

At the hands of good people we then did require; 

At last into England, as now it is seen, 

We came, and remained in Bednall Green, loo 

" And thv^ we have lived in Fortune's despyght, 
Though poor, yet contented, with humble delight^. 
And in my old years, a comfort to me, 
God sent me a daughter, called pretty Bessee, 

''And thus, ye nobles, my song I do end, 105 

Hoping by the same no man to offend ; 
Full forty long winters thus I have been, 
A silly blind beggar of Bednall Green," 

Now when the company every one 
Did hear the strange tale he told in his song, no 
They were amazed, as well as they might be, 
Both at the blind beggar and pretty Bessee. 

98. said men. 
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With that the fair bride they all bid en 
Saying, " You are come of an honourai 
Thy father likewise is of high degree, 
And thou art right worthy a lady to be 

Thua was the feast ended Tith joy and 
A happy bridegroom was made (he yoi 
Who lived in great joy and felicitj. 
With his fair lady, dear pretty Bessee. 
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LADY TURNED SERVraC-MAN. 



Calleclion of Old BaUads, i. 216. Percy's 
. 126,) was from a written copy, "con- 
e improvementfl, (perhaps modern onee.") 
Ii has priat«d a fragment of this piece in 
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I was by birth a lady fair, 

My father's chief and only heir, 

But when my good old father died, 

Then I was made a young knight's bride. 

And then my love built me a bower, 
lledeck'd with many a fragrant flower ; 
A braver bower you ne'er did aee, 
Than my true love did build for me. 

But there came thieves late in the night, 
They robb'd my bower, and slew my knigl 
Ajid afler that my knight was slain, 
I could no longer there remain. 

My servants all from me did fly, 

In the midst of my extremity. 

And left me by myself alone. 

With a heart more cold than any stone. 

Yet, though my heart was full of care, 
Heaven would not sufler me to despair ; 
Wlierefbre in haste I chang'd my name 
From Fwr Eliae to Sweet William. 

And therewithal! I cut my hair, 
And dress'd myself in man's attire. 
My doublet, hose, and beaver hat. 
And a golden band about my neck. 
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With a silver rapier by my side, 

So like a gallant I did ride ; so 

The thing that I delighted on, 

It was to be a serving-man. 

Thus in my sumptuous man's array, 

I bravely rode along the way ; 

And at the last it chanced so, s^ 

That I to the king's court did go. 

Then to the king I bpw'd full low. 

My love and duty for to show ; 

And so much favour I did crave, 

That I a serving-man's place might have. « 

" Stand up, brave youth," the king replied, 
" Thy service shall not be denied ; 
But tell me first what thou canst do ; 
Thou shalt be fitted thereunto. 

" Wilt thou be usher of my hall, 4'' 

To wait upon my nobles all ? 

Or wilt thou be taster of my wine. 

To wait on me when I do dine ? 

" Or wilt thou be my chamberlain, 

To make my bed both soft and fine ? *' 

Or wilt thou be one of my guard ? 

And I will give thee thy reward." 
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Sweet William, whh a smiling face, 
Said lo Hie king, " K't please jour gra< 
To show such favour nnto me. 
Tour cbamberlBia I fain would 'be." 

The king then did the Bobles call, 
To ask llie cmnieel of them all ; 
Who gave consent Sweet William he 
The king's own chamberlain should be. 

Now mark what strange thing >canie to 
As the king one day a hunting was. 
With all his lords and noble train, 
Sweet William did at home remain. 

Sweet William had no company then 
With him at home, but an old man ; 
And when he saw the bouse was dear. 
He took a lute whioh he had there : 

Upon the lute Sweet William play'd, 
And lo the same he sung and said. 
With a aweet and noble voice, 
Which made the old jnaa to rejoice : 

" Mj father was as brave a lord 
As ever Europe did afford. 
My mother was a lady bright. 
My husband was a valiant knight : 

VOL. IT. 12 
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" And I myself a lady gay, 

Bedeck'd with gorgeous, rich array ; 

The bravest lady in the land 

Had not more pleasure at conmiand. so 

" I had my music every day, 
Harmonious lessons for to play ; 
I had my virgins fair and free, 
Continually to wait on me. 

" But now, alas ! my husband's dead, ss 

And all my friends are from me fled ; 
My former joys are pass'd and gone. 
For I am now a serving-man." 

At last the king from hunting came. 

And presently, upon the same, «o 

He called for this good old man. 

And thus to speak the king began : 

" What news, what news, old man ? " quoth he ; 
" What news hast thou to tell to me ? " 
" Brave news," the old man he did say, » 

" Sweet William is a lady gay." 

" If this be true thou tell'st to me 

I'll make thee lord of high degree ; 

But if thy words do prove a lie, 

Thou shall be hang'd up presently." too 
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But when the. king th 
His joys did more anc 
^.ccording as the old i 
Sweet William was a 



Therefore the king wi 
Put on her gloriouB ri 
And upon her head a 
Which was moat femt 

And then, for fear of 
He took Sweet Willis 
The like before was i 
A serving-man to be 



HE FAIR FLOWER OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

BiCsoa'a Jjiaenl Songt aad Bidladi, li. 75. 

Pbeservbd in Xbomas Deloney'e History of Jack 
' Nembery, whence it waa eKtracted by Riteon. In 
at extraordinary book. The Minstrelsy of the Eng- 
h Border, (p. 201,) Rilaon's copy ia inserted wilh- 
Lt acknowled^enl, and with a few alterations for 
e worse. Scottish versions of this ballad are given 
■ Kinloch, {The Provost's Dochter, p. 131,) and by 
ichan, {The Betrayed Lady, ii. 208.) The former 
these is printed in our Appendix. 

It was a Knight in Scotland born. 
Follow, my love, come over the strand, 

Was taken prisoner, and left forlorn, 

Even by the good Earl of Northumberland. 

Then was he cast in prison strong, » 

Jf'othv!, my love, ' come ' over the strand. 

Where he could not walk nor lye along, 

Even by the good Earl of Northumberland, 
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And as in sorrow thus he lay, 

Follov}, my hve, come over the gtrand. » 

The Earl £b] sweet danghter walks that way, 

And she is the fair Flower of Northumber- 
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" Why shouldst thou come here for love of me, 
Follow^ my love, come over the strandy 

Havmg wife and children in thy country, as 
And 1 the fair Flower of Northumberland/' 

" I swear by I he blessed Trinity, 

FoUow^ my hvCy come over the strand^ 

I have no wife nor children, I, 

Nor dwelling at home in merry Scotland. 4o 

" If courteously thou wilt set me free, 
Follow, my love, come over the strand^ 

I vow that I will marry thee, 

So soon as I come in fair Scotiand. 

" Thou shalt be a lady of castles and towers, « 
Follow, my love, come over the strand, 

And sit like a queen in princely bowers. 
Were I at home in fair Scotland." 

Then parted hence this lady gay, 

Follow, my love, come over the strand, to 

And got her fathers ring away, 

To help this knight into fair Scotland. 

Likewise much gold she got by sleight, 
Follow, my love, come over the strand, 

And all to help this forlorn knight, « 

To wend from her father to fair Scotland. 
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Two gallant steeds, both good and able, 

FoUow., my love, cm 
She likewise took out 

To ride with the kt 

And to the jaylor she 

Follow!, my love, cot, 
The knight from prist 

To wend wilh her i 

This token set the pri 

FoUow, my love, cot. 
Who straight went to 

To wend with her i 

A gallant steed he did 

FoUow, my love, cot 
Afid with the lady aw 

And she the fair Y 

They rode till they ca 

Follow, my love, cor. 
" Giood Sir, how shoiil 

And I the fair Flo 

" The water is rough : 

FoUow, tny love, coi 
And on my saddle I s 

And I the fair I 
land." 
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" Fear not the foard, fair lady," quoth he, 
FoUaw, my love^ come over the strand^ 

" For long I cannot stay for thee, 

And thou the fair Flower of Northumber- 
land." 

The lady prickt her wanton steed, 8s 

Folhyw^ my love, come over the strand, 

And over the river sworn with speed, 

And she the fair Flower of Northumberland. 

From top to- toe all wet was she^ 

FoUotv, my love, come over the strand ; w 
" Thus have I done for love of thee, , 

And I the fair Flower of Northumberland." 

Thus rode she all one winters night, 
FoUow, my love, come over the strand, 

Till Edenborough they saw in sight, » 

The fairest town in all Scotland. 

" Now chuse," quoth he, " thou wanton flower, 
Follow, my love, come over the strand, 

* Whether ' thou wilt be my paramour, 

Or get thee home to Northumberland. loo 

" For I have wife, and children five, 
Follow, my lave, come over the strand; 

In Edenborough they be alive. 

Then get thee home to fair England. 
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" This favour thou ehalt have to boot, im 

FoUffw, my love, come aver th« strand ; 

I'le have 'thy' horse, go thou on foot. 
Go, get thee hoi 

" false and &itbl 

FoUav), my Iwe, 
" And canst thou d 

And I the ftur I 

" Dishonour not a 1 

FoUow, my love, 
But draw thy swoi 

And I the fair i 

He took her from '. 

FoBaiB, my lose, 
And left her there 

Aad Ebe the fa 

Then sat ebe down 

Follow, my love, 
At length two koig 

Two gallant kni] 

She fell down bum 

FolUnn, my love, 
Saying, " Courteou 

And I the &ir f 
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' I have offended ray father dear, 

FoUow, my love, come over the strand, ' la 
\nd by a false knigbt, who brought me here 

From the good Earl of Northumberland." 

They look her up behind them then 
Follow, my lave, come over the strand, 

ind brought her to her father again, is; 

And he the good Earl of Northumberland. 

411 you fair maidens be warned by me, 
Follow, my love, come over the strand, 

icots never were true, nor never will be, 
To lord, nor lady, nor fair England. i« 
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188 GENTLE HERDSMAN, TELL TO ME. 



Gentle beards man, tell to me, 

Of curtesy I thee pray. 
Unto the towne of Walsingham 

Which is the right and ready way. 

" Unto the towne of Walsingham 
The way is hard for to be gon ; 

And verry crooked are those patbes 
For you to feid out sdl alone/*^ 



A. 



Weere the miles doubled thrise. 
And the way never soe ill, 

Itt were not enough for mine offence, 
Itt is soe grievous and soe ill. 



10 






" Thy yeeares are young, thy face is faire. 
Thy witts are weake, thy thoughts are greene ; 

Time hath not given thee leave, as yett, 
For to oommitt so great a sinne.** 



15 



Yes, heardsman, yes, soe woldest thou say, 
If thou knewest soe much as I ; 

My witts, and thoughts, and all the rest, 
Have well deserved for to dye. 



90 



GEKILE H&RDBMAN, TELL TO ME. 

I am not what I seeme to b«e, 
My clothes and sexe doe dif 

Born to greeffe aad irksome 

For my beloved, and well-belo 
My wayward crueky could k 

And though my tearea wiU now 
Most dearely 1 bewail hint ai 

He was the flower of noble wi{ 
None ever more sincere coldt 

Of comely mien and shape hee 
And tenderlye hee loved mee 

When thus I saw he foved me ' 
I grewe so proud his pome I 

That I, who did not know mys 
Thought Kome of wuch a yo\ 

And grew soe coy and nice lo 
As women's lookes are often 

He might not kisse, nor band ) 
Unlesse I willed him soe to 

Thua being wearyed with dela; 
To see I pittyed not his gre< 
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He gott him to a secrett place. 

And there he dyed withoul releeffe. 

And for his sake these weeds I weare, 

And sacrifice my tender age ; 
And every day He begg my bread, 

To undergoe this pilgrimage. 

Thus every day I fast and pray, 

And ever will doe till I dye ; 
And gett me to some secrett place, 

For see did bee, and soe will I. 

Now, gentle heardsman, aske no more, 
But keepe my secretts I thee pray : * 

Unto the lowne of Walsinghara 
Show me the right and readye way. 

" Now goe thy wayes, and God before I 
For he must ever guide thee still : 

Tume downe that dale, the right hand path, 
And soe, iaire pilgrim, fare thee well ! " 



AS I CAME I 



Fhom The Gartan 
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' Now God joQ 

' Welcome, ta 

Ofl bave I sned 
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192 AS I CAME FROM WALSINGHAM. 

" The following ballad was once very popular ; it is 
quoted in Fletcher's * Knight of the Burning Pestle* 
Act ii. sc. ult., and in another old play, called " Hans 
Beer-pot, his invisible Comedy, &c. 4to 1618, Act i," 

As I went to WaJsingham is quoted in " Nashe's 
Have with you to Saffron-Walden, 1596, sign, l." 
Chappell. 

" As you came from the holy-land 

Of Walsingham, 
Met you not with my true 'love 

By the way as you came ? '* 

" How should I know youf ttiie love, « 

That have met many a one, 
As I came from the holy-land. 

That have come, that have gone ? " 

" She is neither white nor brown, 

But as the heavens fair ; lo 

There is none hath a form so divine. 
On the earth, in the air.** 

" Such a one did I meet, good sir, 

With angellike face, 
"Who like a queen did appear is 

In her gait, in her grace." 

" She hath left me here all alone. 
All alone and unknown. 
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Who sometime loVd me as her life, 
And call'd me her owd." 

" What's the cause ahe hath left thee al< 

And a new way doth take, 
That sometime did love thee as her life, 

And her joy did thee make?" 

"I loved her all my youth. 
But now am old, as you see ; 

Love liketh not the fallen fruit, 
Nor the withered tree, 

" For love ia a careless child. 

And forgets promise past ; 
He is blind, he is deaf, when he list, 

And in ftuth never fast. 

" For love is a great delight, 

And yet a trustless joy ; 
He is won with a word of despair. 

And is lost with a toy. 

" Such is the love of womankind. 

Or the word abus'd. 
Under which many childish desires 
And conceits are excus'd. 

VOL. IT. 13 
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** But love is a durable fire, 
lu the mind ever burning ; 

Never sick, never dead, never cold, 
From itself never turning." 



t 
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196 KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR-MAID. 

I READ that once in Affrica 

A prince that there did raine, 
Who had to name Cophetua, 

As poets they did faine. 
From natures workes he did incline, 5 

For sure he was not of my minde, 
He eared not for women-kind, 

But did them all disdain. 
But marke what happen'd by the way ; 
As he out of his window lay, 10 

He saw a beggar all in grey. 

Which did increase his paine. 

The blinded boy that shootes so trim 

From heaven downe so high, 
He drew a dart and shot at him, 15 

In place where he did lye : 
Which soone did pierce him to the quick. 
For when he felt the arrow prick, 
Which in his tender heart did stick. 

He looketh as he would dye. » 

" What sudden change is this," quoth he, 
" That I to love must subject be. 
Which never thereto would agree. 

But still did it defie ? " 

Then from his window he did come, 2s 

And laid him on his bed ; 
A thousand heapes of care did runne 

Within his troubled head. 
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For now he means to crave her love, 

And now he seeks which way (o proove » 

How he his fancie i"'"-''' Mmn.,1. 

And Dot this begg 
But Cupid bad him 
That this poore begi 
A salve to cure him 

Or els he would li 

And as be musing tl 

He thought for to 
How he might have 

That so did ndaze 
" In thee," quoth he 
For surely thou sba 
Or else this hand wi 

The gods shall su 
Then from his bed I 
And to his pallace g 
Full little then this 

When she the kin 

** The gods preserve 

The beggars all g 
" Vouchsafe to give 

Our child rens foo< 
The king to them hii 
And they to pail. it i 
This silly woman wi 

That after them d 
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The king he cal'd her back again, 
And unto her he gave his chain e ; 
And said, ^^ With us you shall remain 

Till such time as we dye. eo 

" For thou," quoth he, " shalt be my wife, 

And honoured like the queene ; 
With thee I meane to lead my life, 

As shortly shall be scene : 
Our wedding day shall appointed b^ » 

And every thing in their degree ; 
Come on/* quoth he, " and follow me, 

Thou shalt go shift thee cleane. 
What is thy name ? — ^go on," quoth he. 
" Penelophon, O King ! " quoth she ; ro 

With that she made a lowe courtsey ; 

A trim one as I weene. 

Thus hand in hand along they walke 

Unto the kings palace : 
The king with courteous^ comly talke w 

This beggar doth embrace. 
The beggar blusheth scarlet read, 
And straight againe as pale as lead. 
But not a word at all she said^ 

She was in such amaze. » 

At last she spake with trembling voyce. 
And said, " King, I do rejoyce 
That you will take me for your choice^ 

And my degree so base ! *' 
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And when the wed 

The king comma 
The noblemen, boti 

Upon the queenc 
And she beliavd Ik 
As if she had nere 
She had foi'got her 

Which she did T 
The proverb old is 
The priest, when b 
Forgets that ever c 

He knowth not i 

Here you may reai 
Through fancie 1 
Compelled by the I 
The beggar for t" 
He lliat did lovers 
To do the same wai 
Or else he would h 

Disdaine no whit, ( 

But pitly now thy t 

Lest that it hap to 

As to the king it 

And thus they lead 
During their prin 

And in a tombe wei 
Aa writers shew 
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rhe lords they tooke it grievously, 
rhe ladies tooke it heavily, 
rhe commons cryed pitliously, 

Their death to them was pain. 
rheir fame did sound so passingly, 
rbat it did pierce the starry sky, 
Ajid throughout all the worid did llye 

To every princes realme. 



THE SPANISH LADY'S 

Pkom The Garland of Oood-WiU, 
the Percy Society, txx. 125. Qther 
different, in A CdUction of CM Bol 
in Percy's Rdi^uex, ii. 246. 

Percy conjectures that this baJl» 
from one of those descents made on tl 
Id the time of Queen Elizabeth." 
tradition is decidedly, perhaps entirel 
hero's having been one of Essex's • 
Cadiz expedition, but which of his 
achieved the double conquest of the 
by no means satisfactorily determini 
candidates put forth are Sir Rich 
Trentham, Staffordshire, Sir John P 
cot, Wilts, Sir Urias Legh of Adii 
and Sir John BoUe of Thorpe H; 
The right of the last to this distinct 
cently warmly contended for, and, aa 
lar cases, strong circumstantial evidi 
his favor. The reader will judge 1 
probable authenticity. 

" On Sir John BoUe's departure 
ii said, " the Spanish T^ady sent as 
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wife a proftision of jewels and other valuables, among 
which was her portrait drawn in green ; plate, money, 
and other treasures." Some of these articles are main- 
tained to be still in possession of the family, and also 
a portrait of Sir John, drawn in 1596, at the age of 
thirty-six, in which he wears ^evgold chain given him 
by his enamored prisoner. See- The Times newspaper 
of April 30 and May 1, 1846, (the latter article cited 
in Notes and Queries, ix. 573,) and the Quarterly Re- 
view j Sept 1846, Art III. The literary merits of the 
ballad are also considered in the Edinburgh Review, 
of April, 1846. 

Shenstone has essayed in his Moral Tale of Love 
and Honour to bring out " the Spanish Ladye and 
her Knight in less grovelling accents than the simple 
guise of ancient record," while Wordsworth, in a 
more reverential spirit, has taken this noble old ro- 
mance as the model of his Armenian Lad\fs Love. 

• 
Will you hear a Spanish lady, 

How she woo'd an English man ? 
Grarments gay as rich as may be, 

Decked with jewels, had she on ; 
Of a comely countenance and grace was she, s 
And by birth and parentage of high degree. 

As his prisoner there he kept her, 

In his hands her life did lie ; 
Cupid's bands did tie her faster, 

By the liking of an eye ; w 

In his courteous company was all her joy. 
To favour him in any thing she was not coy. 



THE span: 

At the last there can 
For to set the ladii 

With their jewels stil 
None to do them ii 

"Alas," then said thi 

O let me still sustain 

" gallant captain, s! 

To a lady in disire 
Leare me not with Id 

For lo die in heavi 
Thou hast set this pri 
But my heart in prist 

" How should'st thou, 
Whom thou know' 

Thy fair words make 
Seq)ent3 are wher 

"All the evil I think 

God grant unto mysel 

" Blessed be the time 
That you came on 

If you may our foes 
Gentle foes we hai 

With our cily, you hav 

Then to your country 

"Ke.'t you still, most 
Rcjt you still, and 
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Of fair lovers there are plenty ; 

Spain doth yield a wondrous store." « 

" Spaniards fraught with jealousie we often find ; 
But English men throughout the world are counted 
kind. 

'^ Leave me not unto a Spaniard ; 

You alone enjoy my heart ; 
I am lovely, young, and tender, « 

And so love is my desert. 
Still to serve thee day and night my mind is 

prest ; 
The wife of every English man is counted blest." 

" It would be a shame, fair lady, 

For to bear a woman hence ; • 

English soldiers never carry 

Any such without oflTence." 
" I will quickly change myself, if it be so, 
And like a page I'll follow thee, where'er thou 

go- 

" I have neither gold nor silver » 

To maintain thee in this case. 
And to travel, 'tis great charges, 
As you know, in every place." 
" My chains and jewels every one shall be thine 

own. 
And eke ten thousand pounds in gold that lies 
unknown." • 



THE SPAN IS 

"On the aeaaareman 
Many storms do the 

Which will be to Isdie 
And force Mars fron 

" Well in worth I co« 

For I could find in hei 

" Courteous lady, be o 
Here comes all that 

I in England have aln 
A sweet woman to i 

I will not falsiSe my v 

Nor yet for all the faire 

" Oh how happy is tbs 
That enjoys ao true 

Many days of joy Goc 
Of my suit I'll maki 

On my knees I pardon 

"Which love and true a 

" Commend me to thy 
Bear to her this cha 

And these bracelets foi 
Grieving that I was 

All my jewels in like s 

For these are fitting fu 

" I will spend my days 
liove and all her lai 
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nunnery will I shroud me, 

IT from other company : 

ere my prayera have end, be sure of this, 

pray] for thee and for thy l6ve I will not 



]s farewell, most gentle captain, 

id ferewell my heart's content 1 

It not Spanish ladies wanton, 

lough to thee my love was bent : 

ind true prosperity goe still with thee ! " » 

; like fall ever to thy share, most fair lady." 



PATIENT GKISSEL. 

The story of Griselda was first told in the Deeame- 
ron. Boccaccio derived the incidents from Petrarch, 
and Petrarch seems to have communicated them also 
to Chaucer, who (in his Clerk of Oxenford's Tale) first 
made known the tale to English readers. The theme 
was subsequently treated in a great variety of ways. 
Two plays upon the subject are known to have been 
written, one of which (by Dekker, Chettle and Haugh- 
ton) has been printed by the Shakespeare Society, 
while the other, an older production of the close of 
Henry VIII/s reign, is lost. About the middle of the 
sixteenth century, (1565,) a Song of Patient Grissell 
is entered in the Stationers* Registers, and a prose his- 
tory the same year. The earliest edition of the pop- 
ular prose history as yet recovered, dated 1619, has 
b^en reprinted in the third volume of the Percy So- 
ciety's Publications. ' 

The ballad here given is taken fi^m Thomas Delo- 
ney*s Garland of Good Will, a collection which was 
printed some time before 1596. It was circulated after 
that time, and probably even before the compilation 
of the Garland, as a broadside, in black-letter, and also, 
with the addition of a prose introduction and conclu- 




tract or chap-book. In this last fonn it ia 
1 the aboT&^nenlioDed volume of tbe Percy 

The ballad in its proper simplicity is iii- 
A CoUfclion of Old Btdlads, i. 252. 

Patient Countess (Reiiqu'.s, L 310) is ex- 
)m Albion's England. 

e in The Garland of Good Will is, Of Patient 
td a Noble Marquess. To the tune of the 
iod Morrow. Percy Society, vol. xxx. p. 82. 



: marquess, as he did ride a-hunting, 
ny a river side, 

. maiden, as she did sit a-spinning, 
ntle eye eap/d : 

r and lovely, and of comely grace was 
le, < 

gh in simple attire ; 
moat sweetly, with pleasant voice melo- 

set the lord's heart on fire. 
i he lookt, the more he might ; 
red his hearta delighl, to 

this damsel he went. 
Bed," quoth he, "thou famous flower, 
ress of this homely bower, 

love and vertue live with sweet content." 

lely gesture and modest mild behaviour u 

d him welcome then ; 

tain'd him in a friendly manner. 
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And aU Ms geotlemKi. 
The noble marquess in tiia heart felt auch flai 

'^^ich set his senses ail at strife ; 
Quoth he, " Fair maiden, shew soon whftt is 

I mean to take thee to my wife." 
" Grissel is mj nanm," quoth she, 
" Far unfit nir y«Hr d^ree ; 

A sillj maiden, and of parents poor." 
" Nay, Grissel, thou tat rich," he said, 
" A vertuous, fair, and comely maid ; 

Grant me thy love, and I will ask no more 

At length she consented, and bemgboth cont^ 
They married were with speed ; 

Her country russet was turn'd to silk and vel' 
As to her state agreed : 

And when that she was trimly altind in 

Her beauty shin'd most bright, 
Far staining every other brave and comely d 

That did appear in sight 
Many envied her therefore, 
Because she was of parents poor. 

And tnixt her lord and her great strife did n 
Some said this, and some stud that, 
Some did call her beggar's brat, 

And to her lord they would her oft dispraU 

86, G. G. V!., ifrber light. 
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" O noble marquess," quodi they, " why do you 
wrong us, 

Thus basely for to wed. 
That might have got an honourable lady « 

Iijto your princely bed ? 
Who will not now your noble issue still deride, 

Which shall be hereafter bom, 
That are of blood so base by the mother's side, 

The which will bring them to scorn ? eo 

Put her, therefore, quite avay ; 
Take to you a lady gay. 

Whereby your lineage may renowned be." 
Thus every day they seem'd to prate 
AtiBalic'd Grissel's good estate, bs 

Who took all this most mild and patiently. 

When that the marquess did see that they were 
bent thus 

Against his faithful wife, 
Whom most dearly, tenderly, and intirely 

He loved as his life ; eo 

Minding in secret for to prove her patient heart, 

Thereby her foes to disgrace ; 
Thinking to play a hard discourteous part, 

That men might pity her case, — 
Great with child this lady was, « 

And at length it came to pass. 

Two lovely children at one birth she had ; 
A son and daughter God had sent. 
Which did their father well content, 
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And which did make their mothers heart fuU 
glad. TO 

Great rojal feasting was at the childrens christ- 
'idng. 

And princely triumph made ; 
Six weeks togetlier, all nobles that caBM thither 

Were entertaan'i and staid. 
And when that these pleasaiy; sportings qwite were 
done, 75 

The marqueae a messenger sent 
For his^^oung daughter and his pretty swUing son, 

Diec^laring his full intent, 
How that the babes must murtbered be. 
For so the mar(}uess did decree. • » 

" Come, let me have the children,'* he said : 
With that fair Gri^el wept full sore. 
She wrung, her haiids, and said no more ; 

** Mj gracious lord must have his will obey'd." 

She took the babies from the nursing-ladi^, ss 

Between her tender arms ; 
She often wishes, with many sorrowful kisses, • 

That she might help their harms. ^ 
" FareweV quoth she, " my children dear ; 

Never shall I see you again ; w 

'Tis long of me, your sad and woful mother dear. 

For whose sake you must be slain. 
Had I been bom of royal race, ' 
You might have liv'd in happy case ; 
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But now jou must die for my unworthineis.. » 
" Come, messenger of death," quoth she, 
" Take my despised babes to thee, 

And to their &ther mj gewjplainfes express." 

He took the childreiafey and to his noble n^ister 

He brought them forth with speed ; loo 

Who secretly sent them unto a ndble lady, 

To h^ nurst up indeed^ 
Then to fair Grissel with a heavy heart he goes, 

Where she sat milc^^ all alone ; 
A pleasant gesture and a lovely look she ^ws, w 

As if grirf she had never known. 
Quoth he, '^ My (diildren nov are slain ; 
What tkinks fair Grissel of the atme ? 

Sweet Grissel, now declare &y mitd to me." 
" Since you, my lord, are plea»'d with it, no 

Poor Grissel thinks the.aetioa fit; 

Both I and mine at your coioniaiid wm be." 

<^ The nol^ murmur, §air Grissel, at thine honour, 

And I no joy can have 
Tin thou be banisht frrai my court and presence^ m 

As they unjustly crave. 
Thou must be stript out of thy stately garments ; 

And as thou camest to me. 
In homely gray, instead of silk and pure^ pall, 

Now all thy cloathing must be. 120 

My lady thou must be no more, 
Nor I thy lord, which grieves me aone ; 



The poorest life must now ooaKnt Aj mind : 
A groat to thee I ma^ not g^ve, 
Thee K> maintttin, while I d» live ; 

'CiMMt ittj Grissel Buch great f«ee 

Whwi gentle Grriesel heard these wofi 

The teus stood in her eyes ; 
She nothing said, no words of disconti 

Did from her lips arise. 
Her velvet gown most patiently she s 

Her g^le of Bilk with the eame ; 
Jlcr ruiset gown was brought again i 
scoff; 

To bear them all, herself [she] did 
When she was drest in this array, 
And naij was to part awaj, 

" God send long Lfe unto my lord," 
"Let no oSence be found ia this, 
To give inf lord a parting ^iss." 

With watVj ayw, " Farewel, my di 



From stalely pdaee, unto her father's 
Poor Grissel now is gone ; 

Full fifteen winters she lived there coi 
No wrong ahe thought apon ! 

And at that time thro' all the Itmd I 

The marquess should ntfuiied be 
Unto a noble iadj of high descent, 
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Ad<1 to the same all parties did agree. 
The marquesa sent for Grissel fair 
The liride's bed-chamber lo prepare, ua 

That nothing abouU therein be foond awry ; 
>ride waa with her brother come, 
h was great J07 to all and aome ; 
d Grisael took all this most patiently. 

in the morning when that the; should be 
wedded, m» 

r patience now was try'd ; 
ei was chained in princely manner 
r to attire the bride. 

willingly she gave consent unto the same ; 
e bride in her bravery was drest, ih 

presently the noble marquess thither came, 
th all the ladies at hU request. 
Grissel, I would ask. of thee 
this mat«h tboi^ woaldst agree ? 
thinks thy looka are waxed woodroua coy." is 
that they all began to smile, 
Sriasei she replies the while, 
od send lord marquess many yean of joy ! " 

oarqub was moved to see his best beloved 
IIS patient in distress ; 1^ 

ept unt» her, and by the hand he look her ; 
ise words he did express : 
u art the bride, and all the brides I mean to 
have; 
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These two ihy own children be." 
The youthful .lady on her knees 

The brother as willing as she. 
"And you that envy her eatate, 
WhoDi I have made my loving mate, 

Now blush for shame, and honour \ 
The chronicles of lasting fame 
Shall evennore extol the name 

Of patient Grissel, my most consts 



1 



THE KLVG OF FBAMCE^ PAUGHTER. 

VHiJH Thoaum JMcnefs Garland of Good WUl, 
M r*timnUid \ty the Percy Sodetr, toL xxx. p. 52. 
iMmr eopum Are In Old BaUadf, (1723,) L 181, Rilr 
noa'n Ancient Hangt^ iL 186, and Percy's Beliques, m. 
207^— the U«t altered by the editor. 

In the dayB of old, 

When fair France did flourish, 
Stories plainly told 

Lovers felt annoy. 
The king a daughter had, 5 

UoauttK>us, fair, and lovely, 
Which roade her father glad, 

She was his only joy. 
A prinw of England came, 
Whoi^t^ dtnnU did morit fame, » 

lie xvooVl hor long, and lo, at last, 
I^ook* what he did require, 
8h«> i^nmted ht$ de6ire» 



s^ 
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Their hearts in one were linked fast 
WLich when her father proved 
Iiord, how he was moved 

And tormented in his mind; 
He sought for to prevent them, 
And to discontent them, — 

Fortune crosses lovers kind. 

Whenas these princely twain 

Were thus debarr'd of pleasi 
Through the king's disdain, 

Which their joys withstood, 
The lady lockt up close 

Uer jewels and her 'treasure, 
Having no remorse 

Of state or royal blood. 
In homely poor array, 
She went from court away, 

To meet her lov% and heart'e 
Who in a forest great, 
Had tak^ up his seat, 

To wait her coming in the ni 
Bkit lo, what sudden danger, 
To this princely stranger, 

Chanced as he sat alone, 
By outlaws he was robbed. 
And with poinard stabbed. 

Uttering many a dying groai 
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Tncesa, armed by him, 
1 by true desire, 
;ring all that night, 
bout dread at all, 

iknown, she past < 

.er strange atUre, 
a; tit the last 
liin echo's call, 
(air woods," quoth she, 
ured may you he, s 

bouring my heart's delight, 
doth encompass here, 
' and only dear, 

trust^ friend, and comely knight 
I eome unto thee, » 

I come to wooe thee. 
t thou may'st not angry be ; 
f long delaying, 
y courtedus staying, 
inds for all I make to thee." a 

; thus alone 

ugh the silent forest, 

\ grievous groan 

idedin her ear; 

she heard a man a 

iment the sorest 

. that ever came, 

'd by deadly fear. 

Tel, my dear! " quoth he. 
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" Whom I sh^l never see, 7o 

For why, i^j life is at an end ; 
For thy swefet sake I die, 
Through villain's cruelty, 

To shew I am a faithful friend. 
Here lie I a-bleeding, 75 

While my thoughts are feeding 

On the rarest beauty found ; 
O hard hap that may be. 
Little knows my lady 

My heart-blood lies on the ground ! " so 

With that he gave a groan 

That did break asunder 
All the tender strings 

Of his gentle heart : 
She, who knew his voice, a 

At his tale did wonder ; 
All her former joys 

Did to grief convert 
Straight she ran to see 
Who this man should be, so 

That so like her love did speak ; 
And found, whenas she came. 
Her lovely lord lay slain, 

Smeer'd in blood which life did break. 
Which when that she espied, iw 

Lord, how sore she cried ! 

Her sorrows could not counted be ; 
Her eyes like fountains ru&triog, 
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While she cryed out, " M7 darlitic • 
Would God drat I had dfd for thee ! ' 

Hi§ pale lips, alas 1 
Twenty times she kiss^, 

his face did vash 
'^ith her briui^ tears ; 
ry bleeding wouud 
er fair fjice bedewed, 
ing off-th^ blood 
''itb her golden hurs. 
pAb,' m^ love," quoth she,] 
esk, 1^ prince, to me ; 
De aweet word <rf comfort give ; 
Of thy fair eyes, 
m to n^ cries, 

hink in what great gfief I live." 
in vain she sued, 
in vain she wiued, 
he prince's life was fled and gone ; 
re stood she still moumiBg 

the sun's returning, 
nd bright day was coming on. 

lis great distJpesa 
uOth this royal lady, 
ho can now expreSB 
Tiat win become of ine ? 

1«B, from OU B<dMt, 1T33. 
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To I^y feftier's court m 

NevM will I wander, 
But som^ serviee mek 

Where I may placed be." 
Whil£ gb» thus made ber tAyaaty 
Weeping all alone, ' 120 

In thia deep and deadly fear, 
A foresler all in green, 
Most comely to ha seen, 

Kanging the wood did find her there, 
Round beset with sorrow. iso 

" Maid," quoth ha, "good morrow. 

Whai hard hap hath brought you here ? " 
" Harder hap did never 
Chance to a maiden ever; 

Here lies slain ts^ brother dear. m 

" Where might I be plac'd. 

Gentle ibreater t«ll me 1 
Where might I pioaure 

A service in my need? 
Pains I will not spare, lu 

But will do my duty j 
Ease me of my care. 

Help my extream need." 
The forester all amazed 
On her beauty gazed, i- 

Till his heart was set on lire : 
"If, fair mmd," quoth he, 
. " Tou will go with me. 
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Tou ahaU have your heart's desire." 
He brought her to his mot^r, is 

And above aJl other 

He set forth this maiden's praise: 
Long was hia heart inflamed, 
At length her love he gainefl, 

So fortune did his glory r^se. >•" 

rhvs unknown he matcht 

With the king's fair daughter ; 
Children seven he had, 

!Ere ehe to him was known. 
But when he understood >•'• 

She was a royal princess, 
By this means at Idst 

He shewfed forth her fame : 
He cloath'd his children then 
Not like other men, wo 

In party colours strange to see ; 
rhe right side doth of gold, 

I. " Thia will reminrt the reader of the tiyery and 
Charles Brandon, e, private gentlemaii, who iqbt- 
Qneen Dowager of France, sister of Beniy VUI. 
aament which he held at hie wedding, the trappings 
se were half clotti of gold, uid half irieze, with the 



Cloth of Gold, do not despise, . 

rho' thoQ art matcht with Cloth of FriiOi 

'loth of Friie, be not too bold, 

rho' thou art maloht with Cloth of Gold." 

W. Temple's Misc. vol. iij. p. B68." Peko 
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The Mt side to behold 

or woollen cloth still frami 
Men thereat did wonder, 
Giolden fame did thunder 

This strange deed in every 
The king of France came thi 
Being pleasant weather, 

In the woods the hart to ch 

The children there did stand, 

Ab their mother willed, 
Where the royal king 

Mast of force come by ; 
Their moller richly clad 

In fair crimson velvet, 
Their &ther all in gray, 

Most comely to the eye. 
When this famous king, 
Noting every thing. 

Did ask him how he durst I 
To let hia wife to wear. 
And deck his children there. 

In costly robes of pearl and 
The forester bold replied. 
And the cause descried, 

And to the king he thus did 
" Well may they by their mot! 
Wear rich gold like other, 

Being by birth a princess g 
1T8, king ha coming. 
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ig DpoD these worda 
: heedfiilly beheld thecn, 
rimaon blosh 
•aoceit did cross. 

(tore I look," quoth he, m 

L th^ wife and children, 
ire I call to mind 
laughter whom I lost." 
that Child," quoth she, 
J on her knee ; i^o 

rdtm me my soTeraign liege ! " 
ig perceiving tbia 
igbter dear did khi, 
joyful tears did atop his speech. 
is train he turned, as 

th her sojouraed ; 
ght he dubb'd her husband knight ; 
le him Earl of Flandera, 
his chief oommaadecs ; — 
I was their sorrow put to flight, sao 



CONSTANCE OF CLEVELji 

From Collier's Book of Roxbwgfie BnBad 

" This romantic ballad, in a somewhi 
unpretending style, relates incidents thai 
the reader of the old story of Titua e 
nhich wa« t«ld in English verse hy Edn 
early as 1562: the ballad is not so anc 
haps, (hirtj or forty years ; and the prin 
has come down to our day is at least fill 
retent than the date when we believe 
have been first published. The title t 
( ' Printed for F. Coles, J. W., T. Vere 
son,') boars is, ' Constance of Clevelana 
eelleiU Sonne! of the most fair Lady C 
Cleafland, and her dinloyal Knight.' 1 
that the incidents are mere invention, bi 
of Rome is the name of a play, by Di 
day and Hathway, mentioned in Hens] 
under the year 1600, (p. 171.) The tt 
son Velvet was highly popular in the rei; 
belh and her succeseor." 
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CONSTANCE OF CLEVELAND, 



To the Tune of Crimtm Vthtt. 

IS a j-outhfuU knight 
v'd a gallant lailj ; 
she was and bright, 
id of vertues rare : 
;lf she did behave 

courteously as may be ; 
led they were brave ; 
f without compare. 

began the grief, 

without relief: 

T husband soon her love forsook, 

omen lewd of mind, 

^ bad inclin'd, 

; only lent a pleasant look. 

lady she sate weeping, 

e that he was keeping 

mpany with others moe r 

words, " My love, beleeve not, 

; to me, and grieve not ; 

anions will thee overthi-ow." 

air Ladie's words 
ithing he regarded ; 
lonnesse affords 
eh delighlfull sport, 
e they dance and sing, ■ 
ith great mirth prepared. 



CONSTANCE OF CLEVBLAHD. 

She her hands did wring 

In most grievous sort. 
'• O what hap had I 
Thu3 to waU and cry, 

Unrespected «very day, 
Living in disdain, 
While that othere gain 

All the right I should enjoy ! 
I amleft forsaken, 
Others they are taken : 

Ah my k»ve ! why dost thou bo ? 
Her flatteriea beleeve not, 
Come to me, and grieve not ; 

Wantons will thee overthrow." 

The Knight with his fair peece 

At length the Lady spied, 
Who did him daily fleece 

Of his wealth and store : 
Secretly she stood. 

While she her fashions tryed, 
With a patient mind, 

While deep the strumpet swore. 
" O Sir Knight, Sir Knight," qu. 
" So dearly I love thee. 

My life doth rest at thy dispose : 
By day, and eke by night. 
For thy sweet delight, 

Thou Shalt me in thy arms inclos< 
I am thine for ever ; 



ill peraever 

to thee, where ere I go." 
Uteties believe not, 
I me, and grieve not ; 
ana will thee overthrow." 

tuous Lady mild 
a then among them, 
ig with child 
er she might be : 
itiUing tears 
loked then upon them ; 
ill of fears, 
replyed she : 
f love and dear ! 
ire stay you here, 
ing me, your loving wife, 
larlot'a sake, 
lach one will lake ; 
e vile deeds provoke much ai 
m accuse her : 
ve, O my love, refuse her ! 
thy lady home return, 
teries beleeve not, 
me, and grieve not ; 
ons will thee overthrow." 

fury then 

ngry Knight up started, 

sard his Ladie'g speech. 



OON STANCE OF CLEVEL 

With many bitter terma 

His wife he ever thwarted, 
Using hard extreams, 

While she did him beseech. 
From her neck so white 
He took away in spite 

Her curious chain of pures 
Her jewels and her rings. 
And all such costly things 

As he about her did behold 
The harlot id her presence 
He did gently reverence, 

And to her he gave them a 
He sent away his Lady, 
Full of wo as may be. 

Who in a swouod with grie 

At the Ladle's wrong 

The harlot fleer'd and laugb 
Enticements are so strong, 

They overcome the wise. 
The Knight nothing regarded 

To see the Lady scoffed : 
Thus was she rewarded 

For her enterprise. 
The harlot, all this space, 
Did him oft embrace ; 

She flatters him, and thus d 
" For thee He dye and live, 
For thee my faith He ^ve, 

Ko wo shall work my loTe'E 



STANCE OP CLEVELAND. 

It be my treasure, 

It be my pleasure, 

halt be my heart's delight : 

thy darling, 

thy worldling, 

light of fortune's spight." 

lid remain 
,full great expencea, 
d his pain, 
Dsumed him quite. 

lands were spent, 
id in his sence^ 
lid repent 
late lewd bfe. 

he hies, 

he flyea 
a on whom he spent his gold : 

lim defle ; 

ill not once his face behold. 

s distressed. 



ields that night he lay ; 
i harlot knowing, 
ler malice growing, 
to take his life away. 

md proper lad 
!id slain in secret 



CONSTANCE ( 

For the gold he had, 

Whom they did convey 
By a rufflaa lewd _ 

To that place directly. 
Where the youthful Knight 

Fast a sleeping lay. 
The bloody dagger than, 
Wherewith they kill'd the mai 

Hard by the Knight he like 
Sprinkling him with blood. 
As he thought it good, 

And then no longer there h< 
The Knight, being so abused. 
Was forthwith accused 

For this murder which wa» 
And he was condemned 
That had not oftended ; ■ 

Shamefull death he might n 

When the Lady bright 

Understood the matter, 
That her wedded Knight 

Was condemn'd to dye, 
To the King she went 

With all the speed that migl 
Where she did lament 

Her hard destiny. 
" Noble King ! " quoth she, 
'■ Pitty take on me. 

And pardon my poor husbat 



T4SCE OF CL: 

ttlggon: 

y nfuigate this grief." 
content thee ; i» 

irouldst repent thee, 
Hild be saved so : 
h abus'd thee, 
;li misus'd thee ; 
e, Lady, let him go." tm 

;e I " quoth she, 

rour gracious favoar : 

to me, 

lie did me wrong." 

■epl/d again, us 

tern behaviour, 

be hath slain, 
hall ere long: 
a canst find 

kind, iM 

I dye and set him free." 
ig ! " she said, 
I apaid ; 
le person will I be. 

ove and husbands sake-" 

hereat amazed, 

her beauty praised, 

rom thence they should her take 



It was the King's comm»Dd, 

On the morrow after 
She should out of hand 

To the scaffold go : 
Her husband was 

To bear (he sword before he: 
He must eke, alas ! 

Give the deadly blow. 
He refus'd the deed ; 
She hid him to proeeed, 

With a thousand kisses swee 
In this wofuU case 
They did both imbrace. 

Which moVd the ruffians id 
Straight for to discover 
This concealed murder ; 

Whereby the lady saved was 
The harlot then was hanged, 
As she well deserved : 

This did vertue bring to pass 



WILLOW, WILLOW, WILLOW. 
From Percy's ReKques^ i. 210. 

This is the " song of willow " from which Desde- 
mona sings snatches in the Fourth Act of Othello, 
(Sc. 3.) The portions which occur in Shakespeare 
are the first stanza, and fragments of the fiflh, sixth, 
and seventh ; he also introduces a couplet which does 
not belong to the ballad as here given. 

The Second PaTt is very likely a separate composi- 
tion. Songs upon this model or with the same burden 
were not infrequent See one in Park's HeUconia, 
Part i. 132, and another in The Moral Play of Wit 
and Science, (Shakespeare Society,) p. 86. 

Percy gave this song from a black-letter copy in the 
Pepys collection, entitled A Lover's Complaint, being 
forsaken of his Love, Another version, differing prin- 
cipally in arrangement, is printed in the above cited 
publication of the Shakespeare Society, p. 126, from 
a MS. in the British Museum, " written about the year 
1633." 

A POORE soule sat sighing under a sicamore tree ; 

wiUow, vnUow, willow ! 
With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee. 

willow, willow, willow ! 

willow, willow, willow ! s 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garland. 



WILLOW, WILLOW, WILLOW. % 

He sigh'd io bis singing, ^id after each gixuie, 

Come willow, Sfc. 
" I am dead to all pleasure, my true-love 
gone. 

vriUow, Sfc. 
Sing, the greene wiUow thaH be my garla, 

" My love abe is tnrDed ; uDtrue she doth p 

wiUow, Sfc. 
She renders me notbing but hate for my lov 

wiUow, S^c. 
Sing, the greeae willow, Sfc. 

" O pitty me," cried he, " ye loverti, each on 

willow, Sfc. 
Her heart's hard as marble ; she rues ni 

wiUow, ^c. 
Sing, the greene willow, Sfc." 

The cold streams ran by him, his eyes wept a 

wilkno, ^e. 
The salt tears fell from him, which drowns 
face. 

willow, S/c. 
Sing, the greene willow, SfC. 

The mule birds sale by him, made tame 1 

willow, Sfc. 



236 WILLOW, WILLOW, WILLOW. 

The salt tears fell from him, which softened the 
stones. 
O wUlow. Sfc. » 

reene tenllow shall be my garland. 

blame me, her scomes I do prove ; 

e to be faire ; I, to die for her love. 

y. 

reene wiltotc, Sfc. 

J should harbour a heart that's . so 

rqecting without all regard. 

reene vnUow, Sfc. 

more boast him in palace or bower ; 

k. 

■e trothles, and fote in aa home. 

re. a 

reene mlloui, S;e. 

ilps complaining ? In vaine I com- 

\j suSer her scome and disdaine. 
■eene willow, S^e. 



WILLOW, WILLOW, WILLOIV, 

" Come, &I1 you forsaken, and sit down t 

wiUow, Src- 
He that 'pliunes of his fiilse love, mil 
than she. 

wtUow, Sfc, 
Sing, the greene wiUou) thaU he my gc 

"The willow wreath weare I, since mj 
fleet; 

willow, ^e. 
A garland for lovers forsaken most meet 

viiUow, ^e. 
Sing, O'the greene wiUaui shaS be my gc 



PART THE SECOND. 

" Lowe lay'd by my sorrow, begot by d 

wiUmD, wiUow, tciUow ! 
AgaiDSt her too cruell, still, still I compl 

willow, mSow, willow / 

wiUow, willow, willow ! 
Sing, the greene wtUow thall be my go 

" love too injurious, to wound my poo 

willow, Sfc. 
To suffer the triumph, and joy in my sn 

willow, Sfc. 
Sing, the greene willow, Sfc, 



238 WILLOW, WILLOW, WILLOW. 

" O willow, willow, willow ! the willow garllind, 

willow, S^c. 
A sign of her falsenesse before me doth stand. 

willow, S^c. 15 

Sing, the greene willow shaU he my garland. 

"As here it doth bid to despair and to dye, 

willow, Sfc. 
So hang it, friends, ore me in grave where I lye. 

willow, S^c. « 

Sing, the greene wiUow, Sfc. 

" In grave where I rest mee, hang this to the view, 

willow, S^c. 
Of all that doe knowe her, to blaze her untrue. 

willow, S^c, as 

Sing, the greene wiUow, S^c. 

" With these words engraven, as epitaph meet, 

wiUow, S^c. 
^ Here lyes one, drank poyson i(st potion most 
sweet.' 

wiUow, Sfc. 30 

Sing, the greene willow, Sfo, 

^' Though she thus unkindly hath eeomed my love, 

willow, Sfc. 
And carelesly smilee at the sorrowes I prove ; 

willow, S^C, 35 

Sing, the greene wiUow, S^c, 



WIILOW, WILLOW 

" I cannot against her uokiDdly exclaim, 

willow, 4-e. 
Cause once well I loved her, and honoured her 

wiUow, ^c. « 

Sing, the greene willow thall be my garland. 

" The name of her sounded so aweete in mine enre, 

willow, ifc. 
It rays'd my heart lightly, (he name of my deare ; 

willow, S^c. a 

Sing, O the greene willow, SfC. 

" As then 'twaa my comfort, it now is my griefe ; 

willow, ^c. 
It now brings me anguish ; then bronght me reliefe. 

willow, ^C. S) 

Si«g, the greene wiUow, Sfc. 

" Farewell, faire false hearted, plaints fend with 
my breath ! 
wiUow, willow, willotn / 
Thou dost loath me, I love thee, though cause of 
my death. 
O willow, willow, wHlovi ! » 

toillow, willow, willow J 
Sing, the greene willow shall be my garland." 



GREEN SLEEVES. 

:0M A Hande/uU of Pleasant Delttea, &c., Lon- 
15S4, as reprinted ia Park's Selkonia, vol n. 
, It is there entitled A New Courtly Sonet of Ac 
Greenileeces. To ike neio Tune of Greenshtvei, 
Tie earliest mention of the ballad of Green Sleeves, 
t Registers of the Stationers' Company, is in Sep- 
M, I5S0, when Richard Jones had licensed to him 
!io Northern Diltye of the Lady Green Sleeoes." 
Sreen Sleeifes, or Which nobody can deny, has 
a favorite tune from the time of Elizabeth to the 
Dt day, and ia still frequently to be heard In the 
3 of JjOndon to songa with the old burden, Which 
'.y can deny. It will also be recognized as the 
F CAris/maj comes but once a year, and many 
ler merry ditty." Chafpell's Popular Music 
! Olden Time, p. 227. 

eensUevfsis twice allnded to by Shakespeare in 
Merry Wives of Windsor; Act ii. Sc. I ; Act v. 



LAS, my love, ye do me wrong 
To cast me oH discurteously, 
nd I have loved you so long. 
Delighting in jour companie. 

Greensleevei was aUnw/joy, 
Gj-eensleevet was my delight. 



GREENSLEEVEg. 

Greensleeves was my heurt of ffol 
And who btU Ladie GreemUevea. 

I have been rcadie at your hand 

To grant what ever you would crave ; 

I have Ixilh w^ed life and land, 
Your love and good will for lo have. 

Greeruleevei was aS my joy, SfC. 

I bought thee kerchers to thy head 
That were wrought line and gallantly 

I kept thee both at boord and bed, 
Which cost my purse well favouredlj. 
Greeruleevei wai all my Joie, Sfc. 

I bought thee peticotes of the best, 
The cloth so fine as fine might be; 

I gave thee jewels for thy chest. 
And all this cost I speut on thee. 

Greensleeves was all my joie, Sfc. 

Thy smock of alike, both faire and white 
With gold embrodered gorgeously, 

Thy peticote of sendall right. 
And this I bought tbee gladly. 

Greensleeves wns all my joie, ^'C. 

Thy girdle of gold so red. 

With pt-arles bedecked sumluoiisly, — 



242 GREENSLEEVES. 

The like no other lasses had, — 

And yet thou wouldest not love me. 
Greensleeves was all myjoie, S^c, 

Thy purse, and eke thy gay guilt knives, 25 
Thy pincase, gallant to the eie, — 

No better wore the burgesse wives, — 
And yet thou wouldst not love me. 
Greensleeves was all my joy ^ S^c. 

Thy crimson stockings, all of silk, 

With golde all wrought above the knee ; so 
Thy pumps, as white as was the milk, 

And yet thou wouldst not love me. 
Greensleeves was all my joie, S^c. 

Thy gown was of the grassie green. 
Thy sleeves of satten hanging by, 

Which made thee be our harvest queen, ss 

And yet thou wouldst not love me. 
Greensleeves was all myjoie, S^c, 

Thy garters fringed with the golde, 

And silver aglets hanging by. 
Which made thee blithe for to beholde, — 

And yet thou wouldst not love me. 40 

Greensleeves was all myjoie, S^c. 

My gayest gelding I thee gave, 
To ride where ever liked thee. 



GREEN SLEEVES. 

No ladie ever was so brave, 

And yet thou wouldat not love me. 
Greemleeves ina« all myjoie, S^c. 

My men were clothed all in green, 
And they did ever wait on thee ; 

All this was gallant to be eeen, 
And yet thou wouldst not love me. 
Cfreettsleeves wag all myjoie, S^. 



They set thee np, they took thee downe, 
They served ihee with humilJtie ; 

Thy foote might not once touch the ground, 
And yet thou wouldst not love me. 
GreensUevet was oil myjoif, Sfc. 

For everie morning, when thou rose, 

I sent thee dainties, orderly, 
To cheare thy stomack from all woes, 

And yet thou wouldst not love me. 
Greeneleeves wai aUmyjoie, ^c. 

Thou couldst desire no earlhiy thing 

But stil thou hadst it readily ; 
Thy musicke still to play and sing. 

And yet thou wouldst not love me. 
GreeTuleeve* was all my joie, Sfc. 

And who did pay for all this geare, 

Tliat thou didst spend when pleased thee ? 



^44 GREENSLEEVES. 

Even I that am rejected here, 
And thou disdainst to love me. 

Greensleeves wds all myjoie, S^c. 

Wei, I wil pray to Grod dn hie 65 

That thou my constancie maist see. 

And that yet once before I die 
Thou will vouchsafe to love me. 

(rreensleeves wa^ aU myjoie, S^c. 

Greensleeves, now fkrewel, adue ! 

God I pray to prosper thee, 7o 

For I am stil thy lover true ; 

Come once againe, and love me ! 

Greensleeves was aU myjotis, Sfc. 
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ti ROBENE 4SD MAKTSE. 

I Iiaif the luvit, lowd and still, 

Thir jeiris two or (hre ; 
My 'dule in dem bot gif thow dill, 

Doutles bot dreid I d^." 

Kobene answerit, " Be the rude, 

Na thing of lufe 1 knaw, 
Bot keipb my scheip uodir yone wud ; 

Lo quhair thay raik on raw. 
Quhat hes marrit the in thy mude, 

MakjDe. to m« thow fcbaw ; 
Or quhat is lore, or to be lude ? 

Faioe wald I leir that law." 

^ At luri? lair gife thow will ieir, 

Tak thair ane A, B, C ; 
Be kjTid. courtas, and fair of feir, 

Wyje, hardy, and fre. 
Se that no denger do the deir. 

Quhat dule in dem ihnw dre ; 
l*reiss the with pane at all poweir. 

Be pal lent and pre vie." 

Robene answeril her agane : 
" I wait nocht quhat is luve, 

Bot I baif mervell in certaine, 
Quhat makis th^ this waorufe ; 

The weddir is fair, and I am fane. 
My SL-heip gois haill aboif, 



And we wald play us in tiiis plane, 
They wald us bayth reproif." 

" Bobene, tak tent unto my taill, 

And wirk all as I reid, 
And ihow sail haif my hairt all haill, 

Eik aud my madinbeid. 
Sen Giod Bendig bute for baiil, 

And for muming remeid, 
I dern with th^ bot gif I daill, 

Dowbtles I am bot deid." 

« Makyne, to morne this ilka tyde, 

And ye will meit me lieir ; 
Pervenlure my scheip ma gang besyd, 

Quhyll we haif liggit full neir; 
Bot maugre 'haif I, and I byd, 

Fra they begin to steir i 
Quhat lyis on hairt I will nocht byd ; 

Makyne, than mak gud cheir." 

" Robene, thou reivis me roiss and rest ; 

I luve bot the allooe." 
" Makyne, adew, the sone gois weal, 

The day is neirhand gone," 
" Kobene, in duie I am so drest. 

That lufe will be my bone." 
" Ga lufe, Makyne, quhair evir thou list, 

For lemau I lue none." . 



848 ROBRNB AND MAKTNE. 

** Robents I stand in sic a style, 

t sicht^ and that full sair." 
•* Makyno, I haif bene heir this quyle : 

At Imme Cirod gif I wair ! " eo 

*^ My lunny, Robene, talk ane quhyle, 

Itif tluHi will do na mair." 
*^ M5iky«<\ jt«m ulhir man begyle, 

fW hamowarl I will lair." 

Kl^H^H^ <« Ufe W^vfe WiWlt» ' 65 

X^ Uoht a^ Knf i^ one ; 
MaVxivo wu^nui in h^r intents 
XvK^ m>^\l him iH^xnr to se- 

t>«M^ M^kxw^ vTx^t <w hie, 7o 

^ N'.N^ ww^ ^>H>« ?s:T«r. fiM- 1 am ^>ciieutl 

l^i^^^j aiij^t ^>^ w::X snc ? "^ 

Mak\t¥^ wrtM hAme vidiootda ^U. 

Full wwTT ffAir oonh weip : 
Tban Robene in a lul lair daill » 

AsjE«mblit all his scheip. 
Be tl»at sum parte of MakyneV ail 

Oat throw his hairt oowd cr^ip : 
He followit hir £aLSt thair till assaiU 

And till her take gode keep. « 

" Abyd, abyd, thou fair Mak jne, 
A word for ony thing ; 



^ 



• r.-:^--/;,^. 



250 ROBENE AND MAKYNE. 

For of my pane thou maide it play, 
And all in vane I spend : 

As thou hes done, sa sail 1 say, 
Mume on, I think to mend." 



110 



" Makyne, the howp of all my heill, 

My hairt on th^ is sett, 
And evir mair to th^ be leill, 

Quhile I may leif but lett ; 
Nevir to faill, as utheris faill, 

Quhat grace that evir I gett." 
" Robene, with th^ I will not deill ; 

Adew, for thus we mett" 



ll.-i 
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Makyne went hame blyth anewche, 

Attoure the holtis hair ; 
Robene murnit, and Makyne lewche ; 



Scho sang, he sichit sair : 



And so left him, bayth wo and wrench, 

Tn dolour and in cair, 
Kepand his bird under a huche, 

Amang the holtis hair. 



125 
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APPENDIX. 



LORD BEICHAN AND SUSIE PYE. See p. 1. 

From Klalocli'a AntUnt ScoUiih BatiatU, p. 280. 

YoUNO Beichah was in London born, 

He waa a man of hie degree ; 
He past ihro' monie kingdoms grest. 

Until he cam unto Grand Turkie. 

He Ticw'd the fashioas of that lanJ, i 

Their Tray of worship viewed he ; 
But unlo onie of their stocks 

He wadna sae much as bow a knee : 

Which made him to be taken straight, 

And brought afore their hie jurie ; i" 

The savage Moor did speak upricht, 
And loade him meikle ill to dree. 

Ill ilka shoulder they've bor'd a bole, 

And in ilka hoi 
Thej've made tiiu 

Till he was sirb 



But youn^ BeichaD nas a Christian bom. 

And st^ll a Christian was he ; 
Whinh made them put him in prison gtran; 

And oauld and hunger sair to dree ; 
And ted on nooht but bread and water, 

Until the day that he mot dee. 

In this prison there grew a tree, 
And it was unco stout and Strang ; 

Where he was chained by the middle. 
Until his life nas almaist gane. 

The savage Moor bad but ae dochter, 
And her name it was Susie Pye ; 

And ilka day aa she took the air, 
The prison door she passed bye. 

But it fell ance upon a day, 

As she was walking, she heard hiui sing 
She lislen'd to his tale of woe, 

A happy day tor young Beichan ! 

" My hounds they all go masterless, 
My hawks they flee frae tree to tree, 

My youngest brother will heir my lands, 
Mj- native land I'll never see." 

" O were I but the prison-keeper, 

As Tm a ladie o' hie degree, 
I soon wad set this youth at large, 

And send him to hie 



She •) 



o her chamber, 



LORD BEICHAN ANIT SUSIE PYE. 255 

And when the morning begoud to dawn, 43 

At the prison door alane was she^ 

She gied the keeper a piece of gowd, 

And monie pieces o* white monie, 
To tak her thro* the bolts and bars ; 

The lord frae Scotland she lang'd to see ; — si 
She saw young Belchan at the stake, 

Which made her weep maist bitterlie. 

" O hae ye got onie lands," she says, 

" Or castles in your ain countrLe ? 
It's what wad ye gie to the ladie fair « 

Wha out o* prison wad set you free ? " 

" It's I hae houses, and I hae lands, 

Wi' monie castles fair to see, 
And I wad gie a' to that ladie gay, 

Wha out o* prison wad set me free.*' »» 

The keeper syne brak aff his chains, 
And set Lord Beichan at libertie : — 

She fiird his pockets baith wi' gowd. 
To tak him till his ain countrie. 

She took him frae her father's prison, r.-! 

And gied to him the best o' wine ; 
And a brave health she drank to him ; 

** I wish. Lord Beichan, ye were mine ! 



** It's seven lang years I'll mak a vow. 
And seven lang years I'll keep it true ; 

If ye'll wed wi' na ither woman, 
It's I will wed na man but you." 



70 
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6 LORD BEICHAN AND SDBIB PTE. 

She's tane him to her father's port, 
And gien to him a ship o' tkme : — 

" Farewell, ferewell, my Scottish lord, 
I fear III ne'er see you ^ain." 

Lord BeichaD turn'd him round about, 
And lowly, lowly, loiitJt he : — 

" Ere seven tang years come to an end, 
I'll tak you to mine 



Then when he cam to Gla^ow town, 
A happy, happy man was he ; 

Tlie ladies a' around him thrang'd, 
To see him eome frae slaverie. 

His mother she had died o' sorrow, 
And a' his brother were dead bnt he ; 

Hia lands they a' were lying waste. 
In ruins were his castles free. 

Na porter there stood at his yett 
Na human creature he could see, 

Except the screeching owls and bats, 
Had he to bear him companie. 

But gowd will gar the castles grow, 
And he had gowd and jewels free; 

And soon the pages around him thrang'i: 
To serve him on their bended knee. 

His hall was hung wi' silk and satin. 
His table nmg wi' mirth and glee ; 

He soon foi^t the lady fair, 
That lows'd him out o' slaverie. 
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Lord Beichan courted a lady gay, 

To heir wi* 'him his lands sae free, 
Ne'er thinking that a lady fair 

Was on her way frae Grand Turkic. 

For Susie Pye could get na rest, los 

Nor day nor nicht could happy be, 

Still thinking on the Scottish Lord, 
mi she was sick and like to dee. 

But she has builded a bonnie ship, 

Weel mann'd wi* seamen o* hie degree ; uo 
And secretly she stept on board. 

And bid adieu to her ain countrie. 

But whan she cam to the Scottish shore, 
The beUs were ringing sae merriUe; 

It was Lord Beichan's wedding day, 115 

Wi' a lady fair o' hie degree. 

But sic a vessel was never seen ; 

The very masts were tapped wi' gold ; 
Her sails were made o' the satin fine, 

Maist beautiful for to behold. lao 

But whan the lady cam on shore. 

Attended wi' her pages three. 
Her shoon were of the beaten gowd. 

And she a lady of great beautie. 

Then to the skipper she did say, 12s 

" Can ye this answer gie to me — 
Where are Lord Beichan's lands sae braid ? 

He surely lives in this countrie." 
VOL. IV. 17 
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Then up bespak the skipper bold, — 
For he could speak the Turkish tc 

" Lord Beichan lives not far away ; 
This is the day of his wedding." 

" If ye will guide me to Beichan's y< 
I will ye well reward," said she, — 

Then she and all her pages went, 
A very gallant conpanie. 

When she cam to Lord Beichan's ye 
She tirl'd gently at the pin; 

Sae ready was the proud porter 
To let ibe wedding guests come in 

" Is this lA)rd Beiehan'a house," she i 
" Or is that noble lord within ? " 

" Yes, he is gane into the hall, 

With his brave bride and monie ai 

" Ye'll bid him send me apiece of b: 
Bot and a cup of his best wine ; 

And bid him mind the lady's love 
That ance did lowse him out o' pyi 

Then in and cam the porter bold, — 
I wat he gae three shouts and thre 

" The fairest lady stands at your yetl 
That ever ray twa een did see." 

Then up bespak the bride's mither,— 
I wat an angry woman was she, — 

"You michi hae excepted our bonnii 
Tho' she'd been three times as Jair 
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" My dame, your daughter's fair enough, 

And aye the fairer mot ahe be ! 
But the faireat time that e'er she was. 

Shell na eompare ni' this ladle. 

■' She has a gowd ring on ilka finger, 
And on her mid~finger she has three; 

She has as meiklc gowd upoa her head. 
As nad buy an earldom o' land to thee. 

" My lord, she begs some o' your bread, 
Bot and a eup o' your best wine, 

And bids you mind the lady's love 
That ance did lowse ye out o' pyne," 

Then up and started Lord Beichan, — 

I wat he made the table flee, — 
" I wad gie a' my yearlie rent 

'Twere Susie Pye come owre the sea." 

Syne up bespak the bride's mother, — 
She was never heard to speak sae free, — 

" Ye'U no forsake my ae dochter, 
Tbo' Suae Pye has crosa'd the sea ? " 

" Tak hame, tak hame, your dochter, madam. 
For she ia ne'er the waur o' me ; 

She <?am to me on horseback riding, 
And she sail gang hame in chariot free." 

He's tane Susie Pye by the milk-white hand. 
And led her thro' his halls sae hie : 

" Te're now Lord Beichan's lawful wife. 
And thrice ye're welcome unto me." 



LORD BEICHAK AND SCSIE VYE. 

Lord Bdchan prepai^d for utodier weddi 
Wi' bailh tbeir hearts sae fii' o' glee ;— 

Sajs, " rU range na Diair in foreign land 
Sin Susie Pje has cross'd the sea. 

" Fy ! gar a' onr cooka mak read j ; 

And fy ! gar a' <mr pipers play ; 
And tjf '. gar tnimpets gae thro' the toun, 

That Lord Beichan's wedded twice in a 



SWEET WILLIAM. See p. 29. 

" Given from the chanting of an old woman. It 
has never been before printed." Motherwell's Min- 
strelsy, p. 307. 

Other versions may be seen in that careless pub- 
lication of the Percy Society, Scottish Traditional Ver- 
sions of Ancient BaUadSy vol. xvii. p. 57, Lord William, 
and in Buchan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, ii. 
57, Lord Lundy. 



Sweet William's gane over seas, 

Some unco lair to learn. 
And our gude Bailie's ae dochter 

Is awa to learn the same. 

In ae braid buik they learned baith, 5 

In ae braid bed they lay ; 
But when her father cam to know, 

He gart her come away. 

" It's you must marry that Southland lord, 

His lady for to be ; lo 

It's ye maun marry that Southland lord. 
Or nocht ye'll get frae me." 
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" I moat man-; that Sontbland lord, 

Father, an it b« your will ; 
But I'd rather it were my burial day. 

My grave for to fill." 

She walked up, she walked down, 
Hitd nane to mak her moan. 

Nothing but the pretty bird 
Sat on the causey slone. 

" If thou could apeak, wee tnrd," she eaji 

>' M weel as thou can flee, 
I would write a lang letter 

To Will ayont the sea." 

" What thou wants wi' Will," it says, 
" ThouTl seal tt wi' thy ring ; 

Tak a thread o' silk, and anither o' twine 
And about my neck it hing." 

What she wanted wi' Willie 

She sealed it wi' a ring ; 
Took a thread o' silk, anither of twine. 

About its neck did hing. 

This bird flew high, this bird flew low, 

This bird flew owre the sea. 
Until it entered the aaine chamber 

Wherein was sweet Willie. 

This bird flew high, this bird flew low, — 
Poor bird, it was mista'en, — 

It loot the letter fa' on Baldie's breast. 
Instead of sweet William. 
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" Here's a letter, William," he says, 

" I'm sure it's not to me ; 
And gin the morn gin twelve o'clock 

Your love shall married be." 

* 

'^ Come saddle to me my horse," he said, 45 

*' The brown and a' that's speedie. 
And I'll awa' to Old England, 

To bring hame my ladie." 

Awa he gade, awa he rade, 

Awa wi' meikle speed ; ao 

He lichtit at every twa miles' end, 

Lichtit and changed his steed. 

When she entered the church style. 

The tear was in her e'e ; 
But when she entered the church door, k 

A blythe sight did she see. 

" O hold your hand, you minister, 

Hold it a little wee, 
nil I speak wi' the bonnie bride. 

For she's a friend to me. eo 

" Stand off, stand off, you braw bridegroom. 

Stand off a little wee ; 
Stand off, stand off, you braw bridegroom. 

For the bride shall join wi' me." 

Up and spak the bride's father, 65 

And an angry man was he, — 
*' If I had pistol, powther and lead. 

And all at my command. 
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It's I would shoot thee stiff and dead. 
In the place where thou doet staad." 

Up and spoke then sweet Wilham, 
And a bbthe blink from hia e'e : 

"If ye ne'er be shot till I shoot you, 
Te'se ne'er be shot for me. 

" Come out, come out, my foremost man 

And lift my lady on ; 
Commend me all to my goodmother, 

At night when yon gaog hcHiie." 



YOUNG CHILD DYRING. See p. 29. 

Translated from the Kjc&mpeviier^ in lUustratiom of Northern 

Antiquities, p. 835. 

It was the young Child Dyring, 

Wi* his mither rede did he : 
" I will me out ride 

Sir Magnus's bride to see." 
His leave the page takes to-day from his master. 

" Will thou thee out ride, 5 

Sir Magnus's bride to see V 
Sae beg I thee by Almighty Grod 

Thou speed thee home to me.** 
His leave, S^c, 

Syne answered young Child Dyr^ ; 

He rode the bride to meet ; 10 

The silk but and the black sendell 

Hang down to his horse feet. 
His leave, Sfc. 

All rode they there, the bride-folk, 

On row sae fair to see. 
Excepting Sir Svend DyrA, is 

And &r about rode he. 
His leave, Sfc. 



It wat the joung Cliild Djre rode 

Aloni! along tbe Etrand ; 
Tie bridle was of the red gold 

That ^tter'd in his baud. 
BU Uaat, Ifc. 

Twas then proad Lsdj" Ellenaborg, 

And under weed gmil'd she ; 
" And who is be, that noble child 

That rides sae bold and tree ? " 
Bit leaee, ^c 

Syne up and spak the maiden ftir 

Was next unto the bride ; 
" It is tbe yonng Child Dyre 

Tliat stately steed does tide." 
Hu Uave, ^c. 

" And is't tbe young Child Dyri 
That rides sae bold and free ? 

GSod wot, he's dearer that rides that steec 
Nor a' the lave to me I " 
Bis leave, frc. 

All rode they there, the bridal train, 

Each rode his steed to stall ; 
All but Child Dyrfe, that look'd whare h( 
Should find bia seat in tbe hall. 
His leave, Src. 

" Sit whare ye Ibt, my lordings ; 

For me, wbate'er betide. 
Here I shall sickerly sit the day, 

To bald the sun frae tbe bride." 
HU leave, ^c. 
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Theii up spak the bride's father, 

And an angry man was he ; 
" Whaever dls by my dochter the day, 



TOrNG CHILD DTRING. 

Tiras ate intill the evening; 

The bride to bed maun ga ; 
And oat went he, Child Dping, 

To rouse his meDjie a'. 
Hi* leave, IfC. 

<* Now bosk and d'on joar haraase, , 

But and your brynies Mae, 
And boldly to the bride-bower 

Fall merrily we'll gae." 
Hi* leape, i(c. 

Sae tbIloWd they to the bride-bower 
That bride eae young and bright, 

Aod forward slept Child Dyti, 
And queoched the marriage light 
m* leave, Ire. 

The cresset they've lit up again. 

But and tbt taper clear, 
And followed to the bride-bower 

That bride without a peer. 
/fig leave, ^c. 

And up Child Dyr* snatch'd the bride. 

All in his mantle blae, 
And BWuDg her aH so lightly 

Upon hia ambler gray. 
Hi* leave, ^c. 

They hMk'd the bower, they Ut the torch, 

Twaa hurry-scurry a'. 
While merrily ay the lovers gay 

Rode roundly to the shaw. 
His leave, ^c. ■ 
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In Rosen-wood they turned about 
To pray their bridal prayer ; 

" Good night and joy, Sir Magnus ! 
For us ye'U see nae mair." 
His leave, Sec. 

Sae rode he to the green wood, 
And o'er the meadow green, 

Till he came to his mither's bower, 
Ere folks to bed were gane. 
His leave, S^c. 

Out came proud Lady Metelild, 

In menevair sae free ; 
She welcomed him, Child Dyring, 

And his young bride him wi*. 
His leave, Sfc, 
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Now joys attend Child D)rring, 

Sae leal but and sae bold ; 
He's ta'en her to his ain castell, 

His bride-ale there to hold. 
His leave the page takes to-day f roe his master. 



LANG JOHNNY MOIR. See p. 60. 

From Buchun'B BaUadi of the Mrth of Scotland, i. 

There lives a miin ia Ryaie's land, 

Anither in Auchindore ; 
The bravest lad amo' them a', 

Was lang JohDny Moir. 

YouDg Johnny was an airy blade, 

Fu' aturdy, stout, and Strang ; 
The sword that hang by Johnny's ade. 

Was just full ten feet lang. 

Young Johany was a clever youth, 

Fu' sturdy, stout, and wight; 
Just fiiU three yards around the waist. 

And fourteen feet in hight. 

But if a' be true they tell roe now. 

And a' be true I hear, 
Young Johnny's on to Lundan gane. 

The king's banner to bear. 

He hadna been in fair Lundan 

But twalmonths twa or three. 
Till the fairest lady in a' Lundan 

Fell in love wi' young Johnny. 



LANG JOHNNY MOI 

This news did sound thro' Lundan 
lUl it came to the kiug, 

That the muckle Scot had fa'tn in 
Wi' his daughter, Lady Jean. 

When (he king got word o' that, 
A solemn oath aware hu ; 

" This weighty Scott sail strait a n 
And hanged he shall be." 



When Johnny heard the sentence past, 

A light laugh then gac he; 
" While I hae strength to yield my blade, 

Ye dareiia a' hang me." 

The English dogs were cunning rogues; 

About him they did creep. 
And ga'e him draps o' lodomy 

That laid him fast asleep. 

Whan Johnny waken'd frae his sleep, 

A sorry heart had he ; 
His jaws and hands in iron bands. 

His feet in fetters three. 

" O whar will I get a little wee boy 

Will work for meat and fee, 
That win rin on to my uncle, 

At the foot of Benachie '/ " 

" Here am 1, a little wee boy, 

Will work for meat and fee, 
That will rin on to your uncle, 

At the foot of Benachie." 

VOL. IV. 
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" WTian ye come whar grass grows green, 

Slack your shoes a,uA rin ; 
And wbaD ye come whar water's strong, 

Ye'll bend your bow and swim. 

"And whan ye come to Benachie, 

Ye'll neither chap nor ca' ; 
Sae well's ye'll ken auld Johnny there. 

Three feet abeen them a*. 

" Ye'll gie to him this br^d letter, . 

Seal'd wi' my faith and troth ; 
And ye'll bid him bring alang wi' him 

The body, Jock o' Noth." 

"Whan he came whar grass grew green, 

He slack't hia shoes and ran ; 
And whan he eame whar water's strong, 

He bent his bow and swam. 

And whan he came to Benachle, 

Did neither chap nor ca' ; 
Sae well's he kent auld Johnny there, 

Three feet abeen them a*. 

" What news, what news, my little wee boy ? 

Ye nerer were here before ; " 
" Nae news, nae news, but a letter from 

Your nephew, Johnny Moir. 

" Ye'll take here this braid letter, 

Seal'd wi' his f^th and troth ; 
And ye're bidden bring alang wi' you 

The body, Jock o' Noth." 



(I 
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Benachie lyes very low, 

The tap o* Noth lyes high ; 
For a* the distance that's between, 

He heard auld Johnny cry. «a 

Whan on the plain these champions met, 

Twa grizly ghosts to see. 
There were three feet between her brows, 

And shoulders were yards three. 

These men they ran ower hills and dales, 85 

And ower mountains high ; 
Till they came on to Lundan town, 

At the dawn o* the third day. 

And whan they came to Lundan town. 
The yetts were lockit wi* bands ; 90 

And wha were there but a trumpeter, 
Wi* trumpet in his hands. 

" What is the matter, ye keepers all, 

Or what's the matter within, 
That the drums do beat, and bells do ring, 93 

And make sic dolefu* din ? ** 

" There's naething the matter," the keeper said, 
" There's naething the matter to thee ; • 

But a weighty Scot to strait the rope, 

And the mom he maun die." : x* 

'* O open the yetts, ye proud keepers, 

Ye'll open without delay ; " 
The trembling keeper smiling said, 

'* O I hae not the key." 
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" Ye'U open the jetts, ye proad keepers, 

Ye'll open without delay ; 
Or here is a body at my back 

Frae Scotland hae brought the key." 

" Ye'll open the yells," saya Jock o' Noth, 
" Ye'll open them at ray call ; " 

Then wi" his foot he has drove in 
Three yards braid o' the wall. 

Aa they gaed in by Drury-lane, 
And down by the town's h^ ; 

And there Ihey saw young Johnny Moir, 
Stand on their English wall. 

" Ye're welcome here, my uncle dear, 



" Is it for murder, or for theft ? 

Or is il for robberie ? 
If it is for ony heinous crime, 

There's nae remeid for thee." 

" It's nae for murder, nor for theft, 

Nor yet for robberie ; 
A' is for the loving a gay iady. 

They're gaun to gar me die." 

" whart thy sword," says Jock o' Noth, 
" Ye brought frae Scotland wi' thee ? 

I never saw a Scotsman yet. 

But coud wield a sword or tree." 
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"A pox upo' their lodomy 

On me had sic a sway ; 
Four o' their men, the bravest four, 

They bore my blade away." 

" Bring back hia blade," says Jock o" Noth 

"And freely to him it gic ; 
Or I hae sworn a black Swt's oath, 

I'll gar five million die." 

" Now whar's the lady ? " says Jotk o' Not 

" Sae fain I would her see ; " 
" She's lock'd up in her ain chamber, 

The king he keeps the key." 

" So they hae gane before the king, 
■ With cour^ bauld and free; 
Their armour bright cast ^c a light, 
That almost dim'd Ua e'e. 

" O whar's the lady," says Jock o' Noth, 

" Sae ftun as I wou'd her see ; 
For we are come to her wedding. 
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" Likewise if I had (bought Fd been 

Sic a great fright to thee, 
I'd brought Sir John o' Erskine par^ ; 

He's thretty feel and three." 

" Wae to the little boy," said the King, 
" Brought tidings unto thee; 

Let all England say what they will, 
High hanged shall he be." 

" if ye hang the little wee boy 

Brought tidings unto me. 
We shall attend his buiial. 

And rewarded ye shall be." 

" take the lady," afud the king, 
"And the boy shall be free : " 

"A priest, a priest," then Johnny cried, 
" To join my love and me." 

"A flerk, a clerk " the king replied, 
" To seal her tocher wi' thee " 

Out it speaks auld Johnny then. 
These words pronounced he : 



« lands and rents at hi 
I'll ask nae gowd frae thee ; 

I am posaess'd o' riches great, 
Hae fitly ploughs and three ; 

Likewise fa's heir to ane estate 
At the foot o' Benachie. 

" Hae ye ony maaons in tliis plac 
Or ony at your call, 
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That ye may now send some of Ihein, 

To build your broken wall ? " i» 

" Ye>b, there are masona in this plaue, 

Anil plenty at my call ; 
But,ye may gang frae whence ye oame, 

Never mind ray broken wall." 

They've ta'en the lady by the hand, is 

And set her prison free ; 
Wi' drums beating, and fifes playing, 

ITiey spent the night wi' glee. 

Now auld Johnny Moir, and young Johnny Moir, 
And Jock o' Noth, a' three, 20 

The English lady, and little wee boy, 
Went a' tfl Benachie. 



LIZIE BAILLIE. See p. 73. 

Krqm Bucbaii'a BaSaib of Ihe Korlh of Seatlaad, ii. tTB. 

It fell about the Lammas time, 

When flowers were freah and green, 

Lizie Baillie to Gartartan went, 
To see her sister Jean. 

She meant to go unto tbat plaue, i 

To stay a little while ; 
But mark what fortune her Iwfell, 

When she went to the isle- 
It fell out upon a day. 

Sheep-shearing at an end, ii 

Lizie Bailliu she walk'd out, 

To see a distant friend. 

But going down in a low glen, 

She met wi' Dunt-an Grsme, 
Who courted her along the way, u 

Likewise eonvoyed her hame. 

" My bonny Llzie Baillie, 

I'll row you in my pliudie'. 
If ye'll gang ower the hills wi' me, 

And be a Highland ladie." a 

M. The island of Inctimahnine, in Ihe Luke of Menteith. 



LIZIE BAILLIE. 
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" I winna gang alang wi' you; 

Indeed I maun confess, 
I can neither milk cow nor ewe, 

Nor yet can I speak Earse." « 

" O never fear, Lizie," he said, ^ 

" If ye will gang wi* me. 
All that is into my place, 

Can speak as gude Scotch as thee. 



" But for a time we now maun part ; 

I hinna time to tarry ; 
Next when we twa meet again. 

Will be in Castlecarry." 

When Lizie tarried out her time, 

Unto her father's came. 
The very .first night she arrived, 

Wha comes but Duncan Graeme. 



*' My bonny Lizie Baillie, 
O come to me without delay ; 

O wou*d ye hae sae little wit, 

As mind what odd folks wad say ? " 
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Says, ** Bonny Lizie Baillie, 

A gude deed mat ye die ; 
Altho' to me ye brake your tryst. 

Now I am come for thee." ^^ 

" O stay at hame," her father said, 

** Your mither cannot want thee ; 
And gin ye gang awa* this night. 

We'll hae a Killycrankie." 
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THE RARE BALLAD OF JOHNNIE FAA AND 
THE COUNTESS O' CASSH^IS. See p. 114. 

From Sheldon's Minstrelsy of the English Border^ 
p. 329. The editor (or author, as he styles himself, 
indifferently) of that audacious work, asserts that he 
has " heard this ballad sung repeatedly by Willie Faa," 
and has " endeavored to preserve as much of his ver- 
sion as recollection would allow." 

There were seven Gipsies in a gang. 
They were both brisk and bonny O, 

They rode till they came to the Earl of Castle's 
house, 
And there they sung so sweetly O. 

The Earl of Castle's lady came down, s 

With her waiting maid beside her O ; 

As soon as her handsome face they saw. 
They cast the glamour o'er her O. 

Tliey gave to her a nutmeg brown, 

Which was of the belinger O ; lo 

She gave to them a far better thing, 

The ring from off her finger O. 

The Earl he flang his purse to them, 
For wow ! but they sung bonny O ; 
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Gied them red wine and manchet cake, 
And all for the Gipsy laddie O. 

Tbe Earl wad gae hunt in Mafbole woods 
For blfthsome was the morDiDg 0, 

To hunt the deer wi' the yelping eura, 
Wl' the huntsman bngle soundiog 0. 

The Conntess went doun lo the ha'. 
To hae a crack at them fairlj' O ; 

" And oeh," she cried, " I wad follow th«e, 
To the end o' the world or nearly 0." 

He kist the Countess lipa gae red, 

And her jimp white waist he cuddled 

She emoothcd his b«ard wi' her luvely han 
And a' for her Gipsy laddie 0- 

" And oeh," she cried, " that I shoiild lore 
Aud ever wrong my Earlie O ; 

I ken there's glamour in mine e'ee. 
To follow a Gipsy laddie O." 

Quo he, " Thou art ane Earl's ladye. 
And that is kent IV fairly ; 

But if thou comest awa wi' me, 
Thou'lt be a queen so rarely O. 

" I'm Johnny Faa a' Yetholm town. 
There dwall my min and daddie O ; 

T. 87. " Yetholm, on the borders of Northumberli 
nated among the recesses of the Cheviot?, has ever I 
headqnarlers of the Gipsy tribes. The Kaaa, (a coi 
of Fall, their original designation,) the Youngs, Arm 
and Gonlona still look up to this straggling villnge 
city of refuge." Sheldom. 
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And^weet Countess, Fm nothing less 
Than King o* the Gipsy laddies O." « 

She puird off her high heel'd shoes, — 
They were made of Spanish leather O, — 

She put on her Highland brogues, 
To follow the Gipsy laddie O. 

At night, when my lord came riding home, « 

Enquiring for his lady O, 
The waiting maid made this reply — 

" She's following the Gipsy laddie O." 

" O now then," quo' the bonny Earl, 
" That ever siccan a thing suld be ; » 

All ye that love, oh never build 
Your nest upon the topmost tree. 

" For oh the green leaves they will fall, 

And roots and branches wither O ; 
But the virtue o* a leal woman, « 

I trow wad never swither O. 

" Go saddle me my mylk white steed, 

Go saddle it so sadly O, 
And I will ride out oure the lea. 

To follow her Gipsy laddie O. oo 

" Go saddle me my bonny black. 

And eke my gray cowt quickly O ; 
Gin I hae not Johnny Faa his head. 

The de'il may claw me tightly O. 

" Have you been east, or have you been west, as 
Or have you been brisk and bonny O, 
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JAMIE DOUGLAS. See p. 135. 
From Finlay's Scottish Ballads, ii. 4. 

When I fell sick, an* very sick, 

An* very sick, just like to die, 
A gentleman of good account 

He cam on purpose to visit me ; 
But his blackie whispered in my lord's ear, s 

He was owre lang in the room wi' me. 

" Gae little page, an' tell your lord. 

Gin he will come and dine wi* me, 
I'll set him on a chair of gold. 

And serve him on my bended knee." lo 

The little page gaed up the stair, — 
" Lord Douglass, ^ne wi* your ladie : 

She'll set ye on a chair of gold. 
And serve you on her bended knee." 

" When cockle shells turn silver bells, 15 

When wine drieprf red frae ilka tree. 

When frost and snaw will warm us a'. 
Then I'll cum down an' dine wi* thee." 

But whan my father gat word o' this, 

O what an angry man was he ! 20 

He sent fourscore o' his archers bauld 

To bring me safe to his countrie. 
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an' I had ne'er crossed the Tweed, 
Nor yet been owre the river Dee, 

1 might hae staid at Lord OrguPs gate, 

Where I wad hae been a gay ladie. 

The ladies they will cum to town. 
And they wiU cum and visit me ; 

But I'll set me down now in the dark, 
For ochanie ! who'll comfort me ? 



» 



An' wae betide ye, black Fastness, 
Ay, and an ill deid may ye die ! 

Te was the first and foremost man 
Wha parted my true lord and me. 



eo 
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LAIRD OF BLACKWOOD. 291 

" Na mair o* this, my father dear, 

And of your folly let abee ; 
For I wad.na gie ae look o' my lord's face, 20 

For a* tte lords in the haill countrie. 

" But I'll cast off my robes o' red. 

And 1*11 put on my robes o* blue ; 
And I will travel to some other land, 

To see gin my love will on me rue. 25 

" There sail na wash come on my face. 
There sail na kaim come on my hair ; 

There sail neither coal nor candle licht 
Be seen intil my bouer na mair. 

" O I wae be to thee Blackwood, so 

And an ill death may ye die, 
For ye've been the haill occasion 

Of parting my lord and me." 



THE provost's dochter. 293 

Whan they cam to the Scottish cores, 

A may*s love whiles is easie won ! 
" Ye brazen-faced hure, licht aff o' my horee, 

And go, get ye back to Northumberland." ao 

Whan they cam to the Scottish muir, 

A may's love whiles is easie won ! 
" Get aff o* my horee, ye brazen-fac'd hure, 

So, go, get ye back to Northumberland/* 

" O pity on me I O pity 1 ** said she, 25 

" O that my love was so easie won ! 
Have pity on me, as I had upon thee. 

Whan I lows'd ye out o* prison Strang." 

" O how can I hae pity on thee ? 

O why was your love sae easie won ? ao 

Whan I hae a wife and children three, 

Mair worthy than a* in Northumberland." 

" Cook in your kitchen I will be, — 

O that my love was sae easie won ! 
And serve your lady maist reverentlie, as 

For I darna gang back to Northumberland.* 

" Cook in my kitchen, ye sail not be, — 

Why was your love so easie won ? 
For I will hae na sic servants as thee. 

So, get ye back to Northumberland. 

But laith was he the lassie to tyne, 

A may's love whiles is easie won ! 
He hired an auld horee, and fee'd an auld miTn, 

To carry her back to Northumberland. 



»» 




BLANCHEFLOUR AND JELLYFLOBICE. 

From Buchan*8 BaUads of the North of Scotland, i. 125. 

A fragment of the ancient English romance of 
Florice and BlancJieflour is printed in Hartshorne's 
Metrical Tales, p. 81. For the complete story (hardly 
a trace of which is retained in the following ballad) 
see Ellis*s Early English Metrical Romances. 



There was a maid, richly array'd, 

In robes were rare to see ; 
For seven years and something mair, 

She serv*d a gay ladie. 

But being fond o* a higher place, 5 

In service she thought lang ; 
She took her mantle her about, 

Her coffer by the band. 

And as she walk'd by the shore side, 

As blythe's a bird on tree, lo 

Yet still she gaz'd her round about, 

To see what she could see. 



4NCHEPL0DR AND JELLTFLOKICE. 

it she spied a little easCle, 
at 9lood near by the sea ; 
pied it far, and drew it near, 
that castle went she. 

whea she t'ame to that castle, 
3 tirled at the pin ; 
ready stood a httle wee boy 
lat this fair maid in. 

rho's the owner of this place, 
sorter boy, tell me '/ " 
9 place belongs unio a queen 
birth and high degree." 

lilt her hand in her pocket, 
d ga'e him ghiUings ijiree ; 
■orter bear lay message well, 
ito the queen frae me." 

Dorter's gane before the qaeen, 
II low down on his knee ; 
1 up, win up, my porter boy, 
]at makes this ci 



I'e been porter at your yetts, 
dame, these years full three, 
ee a ladie at your yetts, 
e fairest my eyes did see." 

t up my yetts baith wide and braid, 



I'll know by 

'd's daughter if she be." 
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When she came in before the queen, 

Fell low down on her knee ; 
" Service frae you, my dame, the queen, 

I pray you grant it me." 

" If that service ye now do want, 46 

What station will ye be ? 
Can ye card wool, or spin, fair maid. 

Or milk the cows to me ? " 

" No, I can neither card nor spin. 

Nor cows I canno* milk ; » 

But. sit into a lady's bower. 

And sew the ^eams o* silk." 

" What is your name, ye comely dame ? 

Pray tell this unto me : 
" O Blancheflour, that is my name, 56 

Born in a strange countrie." 

" O keep ye well frae Jellyflorice ; 

My ain dear son is he ; 
When other ladies get a gift, 

O* that ye shall get three." eo 

It wasna tald into the bower, 

Till it went thro* the ha'. 
That Jellyflorice and Blancheflour 

Were grown ower great witha.* 

When the queen's maids their visits paid, 6? 

Upo' the gude Yule day. 
When other ladies got horse to ride. 

She bond take foot and gae. 



8 BLANCHEFLOCH AND JELLTFLOKICE. 

The queen ahe £alVd her stable groom, 

To come to her right seen ; 
Saya, " Ye'll take out yon wild waJth 9t«ed, 

And bring him to the green. 

" Yell take the bridle frae hb head, 

The lighters frae his e'en ; 
Ere she ride three times roun' the crosa. 

Her weel days will be dune." 

Jellyflorice bis true love spy'd, 

As she rade roun' the crosi ; 
And thrice he kiss'd her lovely Mps, 

And took her frae her horse- 

" Gang to your bower, my lily flower, 

For a" my mother's spite ; , 
There's nae other amang her maids. 

In whom I take delight 

" Ye are my jewel, and only ane, 

Nane's do you injury ; 
For ere this-day-month come and gang, 

My wedded wife ye'ae be." 



CHIL ETHER. 

From Buchan's BaUads of the North of Scotland, ii. 228. 

Chil Ether and Lady Maisr}' 

Were baith bom at ae birth ; 
They lov'd each other tenderlie, 

Boon every thing on earth. 

" They ley likes na the summer shower, 6 

Nor girse the mornin* dew, 
Better, dear Lady Maisry, 

Than Chil Ether loves you." 

" The bonny doo likes na its mate, 

Nor babe at breast its mither, lo 

Better, my dearest Chil Ether, 

Than Maisry loves her brither." 

But he needs gae to gain renown. 

Into some far countrie ; 
And Chil Ether has gaen abroad, u 

To fight in Paynimie. 

And he has been in Paynimie 

A twalvemonth and a day ; 
But never nae tidings did there come. 

Of his welfare to say. ao 




'0 OHn, ETHER. 

Then she's ta'en ship, awa' to sail, 
Out ower the roaring faem ; 

A' for to find him, Chil Ether, 
And for to bring him hame. 

She hadna sail'd the sea a month, 
A month but barely three. 

Until she landit on Ciper'a shore. 
By the meen-licht sae lie. 

Lady Maisry did on her green maul 
Took her purse in her hand, 

And cali'd to her her mariners, 
Syne walk'd up thro' the land. 

She walked up, sae did she donn, 
Till she came till castell high ; 

There she sat down on the door sta: 
And weepit bitterlie. 

Then out it spake a sweet, sweet vo 
Out ower the castell wa', 

" Now isna that Lady Majsry 
That makes sic a dolefu' fa' 7 

" But gin that be Lady Maisry, 
Lat her make mirth and glee ; 

For Tm her brother, Chil Ether, 
That lo^es her tenderlie. 

" But gin that be Ladj' Maisry, 
Lat her take purse in hand ; 

And gang to yonder castell wa', — 
They call it Gorinand. 



CHIL ETHER. 
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** Spier for the lord o' that qastell, 
Gie'm dollars thirty-three ; 

Tell him to ransom Chil Ether, 
That loves you tenderlie." 



00 



She's done her up to that castell, 
Paid down her gude monie ; 

And sae she's ransom'd Chil Ether, 
And brought him hame her wi*. 



5S 




YOUNG BEARWI^LL. 

Says, — " Wae 's me for you. young Bearwell, 

Such tales of you are taulil ; 
They 'II cause you s^l the salt sea so far 

Aa beyond Yorkiafauld." 

" O shall 1 bide in good green wood, 
Or stay in bower with thee 1 " 



" The leaves are thick in good green wood, 
Would hold you from the rain ; 

And if you atay in bower with me, 
YoD will be taken and slain. 

" But 1 caused build a ship for you, 

Upon Saint Innocent's day \ 
I II bid Saint Innocent be your guide. 

And Our Lady, that mcikle may. 
You are a lady's first true love ; 

God carry you weel away !" 

Then he sailed east and he sailed went. 

By many a comely strand ; 
At length a puff of northern wind 

IKd blow him t4> the land. 

When he did see the king and oottrt, 

Were plying at the b»' ; 

Gave him a harp into his *■»— ' 

Says, — " Stay, Bearwell 

He had not been in the ki 

A twelvemoDth and a d 
mi there came lairds and 

To court that lady gay. 



' wooed her with broach and ring, 
ley nothing could keep back ; 
very charters of their lands 
to her hands they pat. 

'b done her down to Ueyrslin, 
ith tlie hght of the mune : 
, — " Will ye do thia deed for me, 
id will ye do it sune ? 

11 ye go seek him young Bearwell, 
1 seas wherever he be 'f 
if I live and bruik my life, 
iwarded ye ahall be." 

ks, I am too young a skipper, 

I far to sjui the iaem ; 

if I live and bruik my life, 

II strive to bring him home." 

e haa sail'd east and then sail'd west, 
f many a comely strand ; 
there came a blast of northern wind, 
ad blew him to the laud. 

there the king and all hia court 
' ere playing at the ba' ; 
1 bim a harp into hia band, 
lys, — " Stay, Heyvalin, and play." 

las tone up the harp in hand, 
ud unto play went he ; 

young Bearwell was the first man 

all that companie. 



LORD THOMAS OF WINESBERRY AND THE 
KING'S DAUGHTER. 



From Buchan's Ballads of the North of Scotland^ 
ii. 212. Another version is given in Buchan's Glean- 
ings^ p. 127, and a third by Kinloch, p. 93. Kinloch 
considers that the ballad may relate to the secret expe- 
dition of James V. to France, in 1536, in search of a 
wife. In the last verse of his copy of the ballad. 
Lord Thomas turns out to be no less a man than the 
King of Scotland. 

Seven years the king he staid 

Into the land of Spain, 
And seven years true Thomas was 

His daughter's chamberlain. 

But it fell ance upon a day •> 

The king he did come home ; 
She beked and she benjed ben, 

And did him there welcome. 

" What aileth you, my daughter, Janet^ 

You look sae pale and wan ? i« 

There is a dreder in your heart, 
Or else ye love a man." 
VOL. IV. 20 



AKD THE KIMO S DAUGHTER. ti07 

'• If ye do any ill to Inie Thomas, 
Ye'm! never get guid o' me." 

Wlieu Thomaa came before the king, 

He glanced like the fire ; 
Hia hair iraa like the threads o' gowd, « 

His eyes like crystal clear. 

*' Tt was uae wonder, my daughter, Janet, 

Altho' ye loved this man ; 
If he were a woman, aa he is a man. 

My bed-follow he would been. "< 

" O will ye marry my daughter Jaiiet ? 

The truth's in your right hand ; 
Ye'se hae some o' my gowd , and some o' my geaf, 

And the twalt part o' my land." 

'■ It's I will marry your daughter Jani^t ; ■■'• 

The truth's in my nght hand ; 
ril hae nane o' jour gowd, nor naneo' your gear. 

Tve enough in my own land. 

' But I will marry your daughter Janet, 
With thirty ploughs and three, '" 

And four an' twenty bonny breast-mills. 
All on the water of Dee. 



LADY ELSPAT. 309 

" And what is the crime, now, lady," he says, 
" That has by this young man been dane ? " 

" O he has broken my bonny castell. 
That was weel biggit wi' lime and stane. 

" And he has broken my bonny coffers, 2.5 

That was weel bandit wi' aiken ban ; 

And he has stown my rich jewels ; 
I wot he has stown them every ane." 

Then out it spak her Lady Elspat, 

As she sat by Lord-justice* knee ; •»> 

*' Now ye hae told your tale, mither, 

I pray, Lord-justice, ye'll now hear me. 

*' He hasna broken her bonny castell, 
That was weel biggit wi* lime and stane ; 

Nor has he stown her rich jewels, •« 

For I wat she has them every ane. 

*' But though he was my first true love, 
And though I had sworn to be his bride, 

'Cause he hadna a great estate, 

She would this way our loves divide." -w 

Syne out and spak the Lord-justice, 

I wat the tear was in his e'e ; 
" I see nae faut in this young man ; 

Sae loose his bands, and set him free. 

" And tak your love, now, Lady Elspat, ' ^•' 

And my best blessin* you baith upon ; 

For gin he be your first true love. 
He is my eldest sister's son. 



THE LOVERS QUARREL; OR, CUPIDS 

TRIUMPH. 

*' This * pleasant History/ which * may be sung to 
the tune of Floras Farewell/ is here republished from 
a copy printed at London for F. Cotes and others, 
1677, 12mo. bl. 1., preserved in the curious and valu- 
able collection of that excellent and most respected 
antiquary Antony k Wood, in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum ; compared with another impression, for the same 
partners, without date, in the editor's possession. A 
different copy of the poem, more in the ballad form, 
was published, and may be found among the king's 
pamphlets in the British Museum. Both copies are 
conjectured to have been modernized, by different 
persons, from some common original, which has hith- 
erto eluded the vigilance of collectors, but is strongly 
suspected to have been the composition of an old 
North country minstrel. 

" The fjill title is, The Lovers Quarrel: or Cupids 
Triumph : being the pleasant history of Fair Rosamond 
of Scotland. Being daughter to the Lord Arundel^ 
whose love was obtained by the valour of Tommy Pots: 
who conquered the Lord Phenix^ and wounded him^ and 
after obtained her to be his wife. Being very delightful 
to read." Ritson, Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, 
p. 135. 
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" Grod give you good of your gold," she said, 

" And ever God give you good of your fee, ao 

Tom Pots was the first love that ever I had, 
And I do mean him the last to Be.** 

With that Lord Phenix soon was mov'd ; 

Towards the lady did he threat ; 
He told her father, and so it was prov'd, 35 

How his [fair] daughters mind was set. 

** O daughter dear, thou art my own, 

The heir of all my lands to be ; 
Thou shalt be bride to the Lord Phenix, 

If that thou mean to be heir to me." 40 



" O father dear, I am your own, 

And at your command I needs must be, 

But bind my body to whom you please, ' 
My heart, Tom Pots, shall go with thee. 



»» 



Alas ! the lady her fondness must leave, « 

And all her foolish wooing lay aside ; 

The time is come her friends have appointed, 
That she must be Lord Phenix bride. 

"With that the lady began to weep ; 

She knew not well then what to say, 50 

How she might Lord Phenix deny. 

And escape from marriage quite away. 

She caird unto her little foot-page. 

Saying, " I can trust none but thee ; 
GrO carry Tom Pots this letter fair, m 

And bid him on Guildford-green meet me : 



/^ 
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Says, " I cannot read this letter fair, 
Nor never a word to see or spy. 

*' My little boy, be to me true, as 

Here is five marks I will give thee ; 
And all these words I must peruse ; 

And tell my hjdy this from me : 

" By faith and troth she is my own, 

By some part of promise, so it's to be found ; '•'^ 
Lord Phenix shall not have her night nor day, 

Except he can win her with his ovyn hand. 

" On Guildford-green I will her meet ; 

Say that I wish her for me to pray, 
For there Tie lose my life so sweet, 95 

Or else the wedding I mean to stay." 



Away this lackey-boy he ran, 

Then as fast as he could hie ; 
The lady she met him two miles of the way ; 

Says, " Why hast thou staid so long, my boy ? la) 

" My little boy, thou art but young. 

It gives me at heart thou'l mock and scorn ; 

He not believe thee by word of mouth. 
Unless on this book thou wilt be sworn.'- 

** Now by this book," the boy did say, 1 > 

" And Jesus Christ be as true to me, 

Tom Pots could not read the letter fair. 
Nor never a word to spy or see. 



i; 



He says, by faith and troth you are his own, 

By some part of promise, so it's to be found ; 110 



r 
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" AVhat tydings, what tydings, thou Tommy PotSy. 

Thou art so full of courtesie ? 
Tliou hast slain some of thy fellows fair, 

Or wrought to me some villany." i4(^' 

*• I have slain none of my fellows fair, 

Nor wrought to you no villany. 
But I have a love in Scotland fair, 

And I fear I shall lose her with poverty. 

" If you'l not believe me by word of mouth, 145 

But read this letter, and you shall see, 

Here by all these suspitious words 

That she her own self hath sent to me." 

But when he had reatl the letter fair, 

Of all the suspitious words in it might be, iflo 

" O Tommy Pots, take thou no care, 

Thou'st never lose her with poverty. 

" For thou'st have forty pounds a week, 

In gold and silver thou shalt row, 
And Harvy town I will give thee, iw 

As long as thou intend'st to wooe. 

*' Thou*st have forty of thy fellows fair. 

And forty horses to go with thee, 
Forty of the best spears I have. 

And I myself in thy company." !•• 

" I thank you, master," said Tommy Pots, 

" That proffer is too good for me ; 
But, if Jesus Christ stand on my side. 

My own hands shall set her free. 



,.• 
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" God be with you, master," saiil Tommy FoU, 
" Now Jesus Christ you save itod see ; 

If ever I eome alive again, 
Staid the wedding it shall be." 

" O God be your speed, thou Tommy Pots, 
Thou art well. proved for a man ; 

See never a drop of blood thou spil, 
Nor yonder gentleman confound, 

" See that some truce with him thou take, 

And appoint a, place of liberty ; 
Let him provide him as well as he can, 

As well provided thou ahalt be." 

But when he came to Guildford^reen, 
And there had walkt a little aside. 

There he was ware of Lord Phenix come, 
And Lady Rosamond hie bride. 

Away by the bride then Tommy Pota went. 
Bat never a word to her he did say, 

■Ell he the Lord Pbenii came before; 
He gave him the right time of the day. 

" welcome, welcome, thou Tommy Pols, 
Thou serving-man of low degree ; 

How doth thy lord and master at home, 
And all the ladies in that country ? " 

" My lord and master is in good health, 

I trust ^nce that I did him see ; 
Will you walk with me to an out-Bide, 

Two or three words to talk with me ? . 
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" You are a noble man," said Tom, 

" And born a lord in Scotland free ; 
You may have ladies enough at home, las 

And never take my love from me." 

" Away, away, thou Tommy Pots ; 

Thou serving-man, stand thou aside ; 
It is not a serving-man this day. 

That can hinder me of my bride." 200 

" K I be a serving-man," said Tom, 

" And you a lord of high degree, 
A spear or two with you I'le run. 

Before Tie lose her cowardly. 

" Appoint a place, I will thee meet, 205 

Appoint a place of liberty ; 
For there Tie lose my life so sweet. 

Or else my lady Tie set free." 

^' On Guildford-green I will thee meet ; 

No man nor boy shall come with me." 210 

*' As I am a man," said Tommy Pots, 

" rie have as few in my company." 

And thus staid the marriage was, 
The bride unmarried went home again ; 

Then to her maids fast did she laugh, 21.5 

And in her heart she was full fain. 

" My'maidens all," the lady said, 

" That ever wait on me this day. 
Now let us all kneel [lowly] down. 

And for Tommy Pots let us all pray. 220 
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If that I lose my lady sweet, 
How I'st restore your goods again ? '* 

" If that thou win the lady sweet, 

Thou mayst well forth thou shalt pay me : 2co 
If thou losest thy lady, thou losest enough ; 

Thou shalt not pay me one penny." 

" You have thirty horses in one close, 
You keep them all both frank and free ; 

Amongst them all there's an old white horse 255 
This day would set my lady free. 

" That is an old horse with a cut tail, 

Full sixteen years of age is he ; 
If thou wilt lend me that old horse, 

Then could I win her easily." 280 

" That's a foolish opinion," his master said, 
" And a foolish opinion thou tak'st to thee ; 

Thou'st have a better then ever he was, 

Though forty pounds more it should cost me." 

" O your choice horses are wild and tough, 285 

And little they can skill of their train ; 

If I be out of my saddle cast. 

They are so wild they*l ne'r be tain." 

" Thou'st have that horse," his master said, 

" If that one thing thou wilt tell me ; 2ro 

Why that horse is better than any other, 
I pray thee, Tom Pots, shew thou to me." 

v. 270, me tell. 
VOL. IV. 21 
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" These are my men," Lord Phenix said, 

" Which every day do wait on me ; 
If any of them dare proffer to strike, 

rie run my spear through his body." 

" rie run no race now," said Tommy Pots, ao5 

" Except now this may be ; 
If either of us be slain this day. 

The other shall forgiven be." 

" I'le make that vow with all my heart. 

My men shall bear witness with me ; sio 

And if thou slay me here this day, 
In Scotland worse belov'd thou never shalt be." 

They tum'd their horses thrice about, 

To run the race so eagerly ; 
Lord Phenix he was fierce and stout, 8W 

And ran Tom Pots through the thick o' th* thigh. 

He bor*d him out of the saddle fair, 

Down to the ground so sorrowfully : 
" For the loss of my life I do not care, 

But for the loss of my fair lady. sao 

" Now for the loss of my lady sweet, 

Which once I thought to have been my wife, 

I pray thee. Lord Phenix, ride not away, 
For with thee I would end my life.* 



t» 



Tom Pots was but a serving-man, aas 

But yet he was a doctor good ; 
He bound his handkerchief on his wound, 

And with some kind of words he stancht his blood. 

329, i. e. be made use of a charm for that purpose. 



r 
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" If thou'l do so," Lord Phenix said, 

" To lose her by her own choice it's honesty ; 

Chuse whether I get her, or go her without. 
Forty pounds I will giVe thee." seo 

But when they in that lane was set, 

The wit of a woman for to prove, 
" By the faith of my body," the lady said, 

" Then Tom Pots must needs have his love." 

Towards Tom Pots the lady did hie, ses 

To get behind him hastily ; 
" Nay stay, nay stay," Lord Phenix said, 

" Better proved it shall be. 

" Stay you with your maidens here. 

In number fair they are but three ; sro 

Tom Pots and I will go behind yonder wall. 

That one of us two be proved to dye." 

But when they came behind the wall. 

The one came not the other nigh ; 
For the Lord Phenix had made a vow, 375 

That with Tom Pots he would never fight. 

" O give me this choice," Lord Phenix said, 
" To prove whether true or false she be, 

And I will go to the lady fair, 
And tell her Tom Pots slain is he." sno 

When he came from behind the wall, 
With his face all bloody as it might be, 

'* O lady sweet, thou art my own. 
For Tom Pots slain is he. 



/ 
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" But all the ladies of Scotland fair, 

And lasses of England that well would prove. 

Neither marry for gold nor goods, 4ifl 

Nor marry for nothing but only love. 

*' For I had a lover true of my own, 

A serving-man of low degree ; 
Now from Tom Pots I'le change his name, 

For the young Lord Arundel he shall be." «ao 




THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER OF BRIS- 

TOW. 



From Collier's Booh o/Rosburghe Salladi, p. 104. 

" This narrative ballad, which is full of graceful but 
unadorned amplicitj-, is mentioned in Fletcber'a Mon- 
sieur TTiomas, (Act iii. Sc. 3,) hy the name at Ma>idlin 
the Merchant's Daughter. Two early editions of it 
are known : one without printer'a name, (clearly much 
older than the other,) is that which we have used ; we 
may conclude that it was written considerably before 
James I. came to the Ibrone. It was last reprinted in 
1738, but in that impresMon it was much modernized 
and corrupted." 



Behold the touchstone of true love, 

Maudlin the Merchant's Daughter of Brisiow towne, 

Whose firme affection nothing could move ; 

This favour beares the lovely browne. 

A gallant youth was dwelling by, i 

Which many yeares had borne this lady great good will ; 
Shee loved him so faithfully, 
But all her friends withstood it still. 
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The young man now, perceiving well 

He could not get nor win the favour of her friends, lo 

The force of sorrow to expell 

To view strange countreys hee intends. 

And now, to take his last farewell 
Of his true love, his faire and constant Maudlen, 
With musicke sweete that did excell u 

Hee plaies under her window then. 

" Farewell," quoth he, " mine owne true love, 
Farewell, my deare, and chiefest treasure of my heart I 
Through fortune's spight,-that false did prove, 
I am inforc'd from thee to part, » 

** Into the land of Italy : 

There wil I waile, and weary out my dayes in wo ; 

Seeing my true love is kept from mee, 

I hold my life a mortal fo. 

** Faire Bristow towne, therefore, adieu, as 

For Padua shall bee my habitation now ; 
Although my love doth lodge in thee. 
To whom alone my heart I vow.** 

With trickling teares this hee did sing. 
With sighs and sobs descending from his heart full sore : 
Hee said, when he his hands did wring, hi 

** Farewell, sweet love, for evermore ! '* 

Fair Maudlin, from a window high 
Beholding her true love with musicke where hee stood, 
But not a word she durst reply, as 

Fearing her parents angry mood. 
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** Sith you repose your trust," he said, 6& 

** To me that am unknowne, and eke a stranger heere. 
Be you assured, most proper maid. 
Most faithfull still I will appeare." 

" I have a brother, then," quoth shee, 

^'' Whom as my life I love and favour tenderlie: r- 

In Padua, alas ! is he, 

Full sicke, God wot, and like to die. 

" And faine I would my brother see. 
But that my father will not yeeld to let me goe ; 
Wherefore, good sir, be good to mee, 75 

And unto me this favour shew. 

" Some ship-boye*8 garment bring to mee. 

That I disguis'd may goe away from hence unknowne ; 

And unto sea He goe with thee, 

1£ thus much favour may be showne." » 

** Faire maid," quoth he, " take heere my hand : 
I will fulfill each thing that you desire, 
And set you safe in that same land. 
And in that place that you require." 

She gave him then a tender kisse, w 

And saith, " Your servant, gallant master, will I be, 
And prove your faithfull friend for this : 
Sweet master, then, forget not me." 

This done, as they had both decreed, 
Soone after (early) before the breake of day, « 

He brings her garments then with 8])eed, 
Wherein she doth her selfe array : 
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And ere her father did arise, 
Shee meets her master as he walkes in the hall : 
Shee did attend on him likewise, as 

Even fill her father did him call. 

But ere the Merchant made an end 

Of all the matters to the master he could say. 

His wife came weeping in with speed. 

Saying, " Our daughter is gone away ! *' loo 

The Merchant, thus amaz'd in mind, 

" Yonder vile wretch intic'd away my child," quoth he ; 

" But, well I wot, I shall him find 

At Padua, in Italy." 

With that bespake the master brave : los 

" WorshipfuU master, thither goes this pretty youth, 
And any thing that you would have. 
He will performe it, and write the truth." 

" Sweet youth," quoth hee, " if it be so, 

Beare me a letter to the English merehants there, uo 

And gold on thee I will bestow : 

My daughter's welfare I do feare." 

Her mother takes her by the hand ; 

" Faire youth," qd she, " if there thou dost my daughter 

Let me thereof soone understand, 115 

And there is twenty crownes for thee." 

Thus, through the daughter's strange disguise. 

The mother knew not when shee spake unto her child ; 

And after her master straightway shee hies. 

Taking her leave with countenance milde. lao 
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Thus to the sea faire Maudlin is goue 

With her gentle master ; God send them a merry wind ; 

Where wee a while must let them alone, 

Till you the second part doe find. 



THE SECOND PART. 

" Welcome, sweete Maudlin, from the sea, 125 

Where bitter stormes and tempests doe arise : 

The plesant bankes of Italy 

Wee may beho]d with mortal eyes." 

" Thankes, gentle master,** then quoth shee ; 

" A faithfuU friend in sorrow hast thou beene ; 120 

If fortune once doth smile on mee, 

My thankfuU heart shall well bee seene. 

" Blest be the land that feedes my love ! 
Blest be the place where as his person doth abide ! 
No triall will I sticke to prove, i« 

Whereby my true love may be tride. 

" Nowe will I walke with joyful heart, 

To viewe the towne where as my darlinge doth re- 

maine. 
And seeke him out in every part, 
Untill I doe his sight attaine." i*» 

" And I,** quoth he, " will not forsake 
Sweete Mauc^in in her sorrow up and downe : 
In wealth and woe thy part He take. 
And bring thee safe to Padua towne.*' 
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And after many weaiie steps ii> 

In Padua they safely doe arrive at last ; 
For very joy her heart it leapes; 
She thinkcB not of her Borrowes past 

Condemned to dye hee was, alas I 

Except he would from his religion tume ; uo 

But rather then hee would to masse. 

In fiery flames he vow'd to bume. 

Now doth Maudlin weepe and waile : 
Her joy is chaug'd to weeping, sorrow, griefe and eate; 
But nothing could her plaints prevoile, ist 

For death alone must be his share. 

Shee walkes under the prison walls, . 

Where her true love doth lye and languish in distresse ; 

Most wofully for foode he calls. 

When hunger did his heart oppresse. m 

Ho sighs and sobs and makes great moane : 

" Farewell," hee said, " sweete England, now for ever- 

And all my friends that have me knowne 
In Bristow towne with wealth and store. 

'• But most of all farewell," quoth hee, i« 

"My owne true love, sweet Maudlin, whom [ left 

behind ; 
For never more shall I see thee. 
Woe to thy father most unkind ! 

■■ How well were I, if thou wert here, 

With thy faire hands to close these wretched eyes : its 
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f 



My torments easie would appeare ; 
My soule with joy shall scale the skies." 

When Maudlin heard her lover's moane, 

Her eyes with teares, her heart with sorrow filled 

was: 
To speake with him no meanes is knowne, its 

Such grievous doome on him did passe. 

Then she cast off her lad's attire ; 

A maiden's weede upon her back she seemely set ; 

To the judge's house shee did enquire, 

And there shee did a service get i» 

Shee did her duty there so well, 

And eke so prudently she did her selfe behave, 

With her in love her master fell ; 

His servant's favour hee doth crave. 

" Maudlin," quoth hee, " my heart's delight, iss 

To whom mv heart is in affection tied, 
Breed not my death through thy despight ; 
A faithfull friend I will be tryed. 

" Grant me thy love, faire maid," quoth hee, 

" And at my hands require what thou canst devise, i90 

And I will grant it unto thee. 

Whereby thy credit may arise." 

" I have a brother, sir," she said, 

" For his religion is now condemned to dye : 

In loathsome prison hee is layd, las 

Opprest with griefe and misery. 
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" Grant me my brother's life," shee said, 

" And to you ray love and liking I will give." 

" That may not be," quoth hee, " faire maid ; 

Except he tume, he cannot live." «o 

" An English Frier there is," shee said, 
" Of learning great and passing pure of life. 
Let him to my brother be sent. 
And he will finish soone the strife." 

Her master hearing this request, 305 

The marriner in frier's weed she did array, 
And to her love, that lay distrest, 
Shee did a letter straight convey. 

When hee had read these gentle lines. 

His heart was ravished with sudden joy f aio 

Where now shee was full well hee knew : 

The frier likewise was not coy ; 

But did declare to him at large 
The enterprise for him his love had taken in hand. 
The young man did the frier charge, zw 

His love should straight depart the land. 

" Here is no place for her," hee said, 

" But woefull death and danger of her harmlesse life : 

Professing truth I was betraid. 

And fearfuU flames must end my strife. 220 

" For, ere I will my faith deny. 

And sweare my selfe to follow damned Antichrist, 

Be yeeld my body for to die, 

To live in heaven with the highest." 
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** O air ! " the gentle frier said, im 

" For your sweet love recant, and save your wished life. 
A wofull match," quoth hee, ** is made 
Where Christ is lost to win a wife." 

When she had wrought all meanes that might 
To save her friend, and that she saw it would not hvv. 
Then of the judge shee claimed her right, asi 

To die the death as weU as hee. 

When no perswasion could prevaile, 
Nor change her mind in any thing 'that shee had said, 
She was with him condemned to die, »» 

And for them both one fire was made. 

And arme in arme most joyftiUy 

These lovers twaine unto the fire they did goe : 

The marriner most faithfuUy 

Was likewise partner of their woe. >40 

But when the judges understood 
The faithfull friendship did in them remaine, 
They saved their lives ; and afterward 
To £ngland sent them home againe. 

Now was their sorrow turned to joy, 8« 

And faithfull lovers had now their heart's desire : 
Their paines so well they did imploy, 
God granted that they did require. 

And when they were to England come, 
And in merry Bristow arrived at the last, 2M 

Great joy there was to all and some 
That heard the dangers they had past. 
VOL. IV. 22 
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Her gentle maater ghee de»red 

To be her father, and at the church to ^ve hi 

It was fulfilled as shee requireil, 

Unto the joy of all good men. 
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tt^ Figures placed after words denote the pages in which 

they occur. 



tL\alL 

abee, be. 

abeen, aboif, above, 

ae, one. 

aglets, lags to laces. 

airy, ery, fearful^ inspiring 
dread. 

among, 144, /row* Ume to time. 

and, if. 

anew, enough. 

anewche, enough. 

angel, a gold roin^ var^ng in 
vahatfrom about six shillings 
and eight pence to ten shUr 
Ungs. — HalliwelPs Diet 

apaid, satisfied 

as who sayetb, so to speaik. 

at, ihat. 

attonr, wer, across. 

auid son, a relative term for 
a boy older than the youngest. 

ava, ofaU. 

ayont, beyond. 

baill, sorrow. 



balow, a word used in lulling 
children, 

ban, band. 

banning, cursing. 

bed-stock, the side of the ht^l 
further from the wall. 

begoud, began. 

beked, 306, made warm t 

belinger, 283? 

bemean, 86, disparage. 

ben, in. 

benjed, 306, received hospitably^ 
made preparations for his 
comfort f 

besyd, 247, astray. 

be that, by that. 

bewray, discord. 

bier, cry. 

bierdly, stately. 

bigged, biggit, built. 

Billy Blin, a benignant house- 
hold fairy, like the Lubber 
Fiend. 

binna, be noL 

birk, birch. 
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birling, drinking, 

blae, blue, 

blaewort, blue bottle, witch 

bells. 
blee, complexion. 
blinM, blinded. 
bone, 247, bane. 
boon, above^ 
borrow, ransom^ rescue. 
bot dreid, 246, without dmibt. 
bond, 297? 
bought, a pen in (he corner of a 

foidy into which the ewes are 

driven to be milked. 
bower, chamber , dwelling. 
brae, hill-side. 
braken, female fern. 
braw, brave, fine, handsome. 
brawn, 93, calf of the leg. 
brayd attour the bent, 248, 

strode • across the grass or 

field. 
brent, 808, high, straight. 
bride-ale, a wedding festival so 

called fi'om the brides selling 

ale on the wedding day, in 

return for which she received 

a large price by way of 

present. 
bruik, enjoy. 
brynies, cuirasses. 
bug, buiU. 
burd, lady. 
burn, brook. 
busk, dresSy adorn, make 

ready. 
but, out. 

but and, btU also. 
bute [boot], help. 



ca*, called. 

caddie, errand-boy. 

cairis, cares. 

camovine, camomile. 

can, know. 

chap, rap. 

certaine, in, certainly. 

close, enclosure, an enclosed 
feld. 

coffer, coif, a woman^s head- 
dress f 

coft, bought. 

cog, milking-pail. 

confound, destroy, 

corss, a^oss, 

cowt, coU. 

cowth, cowd, 248, could, used 
<u an auxiliary to form the 
preterit tense, 

crack, merry talk. 

cramasie, crimson. 

cruds, curds. 

cute, ancle, 

cnvating, coveting, 

daurna, dare nU, 
AsLXXt^ fondle. 
dead, death. 
dearly, dear. 
dee, die. 
dee, do. 
deed, death. 

deill, 250, deal; 247, daUy t 
deir, 246, frighten. 
dele, 144, particle, bit. 
departe, 147, separate; de- 
parting, 249, dividing. 
dem, secret. 
dey, dairy woman. 
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dill, asmage, soothe. 




fra, 247, y*'om the time that. 


dingB, beats. 




fre, free, noble. 


disparatre, 157, cattse to match 


fy, 260, haste ! 


unequaUy. 






distan, distinguish. 




gait, way. 


distrayne, distress. 




gaits, goats. 


d'on, do on, don. 




gar, cause, make. 


dough t, dread. 




gare, below her, below the gore 


dre, mffer. 




in the edge of her skirt t or 


dreder, dread. 




behw her dress merely f 


dreed, suffered. 




gaucy, 76, burly, strong. 


drest, 247, placed; in 


dule I 


gear, goods. 


am so drest, 1 am so 


plunged 


girsft, grass. 


in sorrow. 




glamer, glamour, a charm ex- 


drie, bear, endure. 




ercised on the eye. 


dule, sorrow. 




God before, Qod guide you ! 


dyke, waU. 




haill, healthy \ 247, lohole. 


echeon, wich one. 




haik up, 83, carry off by force. 


een, eyes. 




Jamieson. ( ? ) 


een, one. 




bald, hoU^ heep. 


enew, enough. 




hap, covering; happed, cover- 


eik, increase. 




ed. 
hard, heard. 


fa', 800? 




hardely, assuredly. 


fair, go. 




baud, hold; baud unthocht 


fa's [fa as], Ihave my 


lotas. 


lang, keep from growing 


fauld-dyke, wall of the fold. 


weary. 


f&wn, fallen. 




her, their. 


fee, money, possessions. 




heill, hele, health. 


feir, 246, appearance, 


demea- 


hes, ha^. 


nor. 




bet, hot. 


fie, cattle of any hind. 


theep. 


hich, high. 


firth, an enclosed wood 


,ajield 


hie, on, aloud. 


within a wood. 




hinna, have not. 


atjfoot. 




hinny, darling. 


forbears, ancestors. 




his alane, alone by himself. 


forbye, on one side. 




Hollans boats, 18. Qy. holly- 


fon, futt. 




boats? 
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hoUafid, MyL 

hooding o' grej, 66, hodJem- 

grey, ck4k wiA the matmral 

color of Ae wooL 
holds hair, 250, mplamA bleak. 
howp, hope^ 
hnche, cragy tieep hamk, 

I dern with the hot gif 1 daiU, 
247; mmUtt 1 tecrethf daJhf 
wUklkeet 

Pst, I^aO, 

ilke, each; this ilka, this 
game. 

mtill, 83, %q)om. 

inteot, 248, tkought, mind, 

in worth, 206, gbuUjf, content- 
edly. 

janglour, /water, 
jimp, slender. 

kail-blade, leaf of colewort, 

kail-yardie, kitchen garden. 

kebbnck, cheese. 

keep, he&I. 

keipand, keeping. 

kenna, know not. 

kep, catch. 

kilt, kilted, tocibec^i^r. 

kintra, country, 

knicking, 110, wringing, so as 

to make snap, 
knowe, knoU. 
kye, cows. 

laigh, low. 

lair, lore, doctrine 

lake, 120, reproach. 



lauch, lamgk. 

lave, rest. 

laverock, lark. 

lawe, 149, aulom. 

lax, reUe/y release. 

Iea% have. 

leal, true. 

lear'd, learned. 

lee-lang, Uve-hng 

ked, language. 

leesome, pleasant^ amiable. 

lei^250, 2»M. 

leir, kam. 

lend ye till, 26, lean upon. 

len, 308, He concealed. 

leuch, laughed. 

leve, 147, remain. 

lewche, laughed. 

ley, lea, 

lichtit, lighted. 

lichtly, undervalue. 

lie, lonely, sad. 

liggit, lain. 

lighters, blinders, 

liltin, singing. 

lirk hollow (of a hiU), 

lodomy, laudanum, 

long of, 211, on account of, 

looing, loving, 

loot, let. 

lore, 149, €k>ctrine. * 

loup, leap. 

lourd, liefer, rather. 

lontit, bowed, 

lown, loon, worthless fellow. 

lowse, hose. 

lue, love; Inde, 246, hved. 

mainlng, moaning, crying. 
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manchet, the finest hind of 
white bread. 

mane, mam. 

marrit, 246, marred^ disorder- 
ed. 

marys, maids 

maugre, 247, iU-mU^ blame. 

maun, must. 

may, maid. 

meen, moon ; meen - licht, 
moon-light. 

menji, 81, many; menyie, 
company of followers. 

min, mother. 

mot, may^ might. 

moulft, dust of the dead, 

muckle, big, mtich. 

mude, mood, mind. 

mnrnit, mourned, 

nae, not, 

neirhand, nearly, 
niest, next, 
nocht, nought. 

och, ochanie, interjectionB of 

grief, 
odd, 281, old, 
00, one. 
ower great, too familiar, 

pall, rich cloth, 

parand ; heir and parand, heir 

apparent 
^Kt,put, 
perde, par dieu, 
perfay, parfoi. 
pine, /Tain, grief, 
pitten, put. 



plow, as much land as can 
properly be tilled by one 
plough in a day, 

prest, 204, ready, 

previe, secret, 

put down, 117, hung, 

pyne, pain, 

quhair, &c., where, ^c, ; all 

quhair, every where. 
quhill, 249, until. 

raik on raw, 246, range or ex- 
tend themselves in a row. 

ramp, nide, wild, violent. 

rantin*, boisterously gay, rol- 
licking. 

rattons, rats. 

red, advice, plan, 

redding-comb, comb for red- 
ding, or combing out, the 
hair, 

rede, reid, advise, 

reivis, deprivest of, 

remeve, 155, remove or trouble, 

repreve, reprove. 

rescous, rescue, 

rew, take pity, 

rigs, ridges. 

roiss, rest, 

rove, roof 

row, roll; row'd, rolled. 

royal bane, 12, the same as 
ruel bone, an unknown ma- 
terial often mentioned in ro- 
mances. 

rude, rood, cross, 

rue, take pity; mthe,pUy, 
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sanna, ^all noL 

sark, !kiH. 

scant, lessen. 

scheel, school. 

schent, shamed, disgraced. 

see, protect. 



sen, smce. 



sendall, a rich thin sUk. 

sets, 105, sits, jits. 

shaw, thicket,' wood. 

shealin, 66, shed for sheq). 

she'as, theaths. 

sheave, slice. 

sheens, shines. 

she'st, she shall. 

shill, 69, shriU. 

shun, soon. 

sic, siccan, stich. 

sicht, sigh ; sichit, sighed. 

sickerly, certainly. 

silly, simple. 

sith, since. 

skill of their train, understand 

their training. 
slap, 96, a breach in a ivaU or 

hedge. 
speer'd, speir'd, asked. 
spell; drift can spell, 267, tell 

my meaning or story. 
splene, on the, 156? 
spring, 65, youth, young. 
sta', stole. 

states, 169, people of high rank. 
staw, stole. 
staws, stalls. 
steir, stir. 
stey, steep. 
stown, stolen. 
streek'd, stroaked. 



suspitions , " gignificamt."* — 

Ritson. 
swither, loatcr. 
syne, then. 

tane, taken. 

tapp'd, topped. 

tent, heed. 

Termagant, an imaginary 
false god of the heaihen. 

thair, there. 

than, (hen. 

thinking long, see thought 
long. 

thir, these. 

this, thus. 

thoo, those. 

thought, 147, trouble. 

thought lang, felt the time 
hang heavily ^ felt ennui. 

thonst, thou unit. 

till, to, for ; 245, to; till assail 
248, to assail; till haif, 249, 
to have. 

tirled at the pin, trilled, w 
rattled, at the door-pin, or 
latch, to obtain entrance. 

tocher, dowry. 

tod, fox. 

tomorne, to-morrow. 

ton, one {after the). 

tree, 3, 253, stick, pole, or per- 
haps, whipple-tree ; 276, staff. 

trew, trow. 

trinkling, trickling. 

trow, believe. 

twalt, twelfth. 

twinn, part 

tyne, hse. 



